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SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


Since my previous notes on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
appeared in the April and July numbers of the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology of last year, I have collected 
together a few more points which have arisen in the course of 
my work at the text with pupils. It is impossible to give proof 
that my rendering is the right one as against that given in the 
Tolkien-Gordon edition of the poem. In nearly every case it is 
a question of how we are to understand the context, that is, 
how far we can ascertain what was passing through the author’s 
mind and imagination when he wrote the words. He was a 
much greater poet and artist than most writers of his day, and 
we cannot with the rule and plumb-line of linguistic study 
measure his meaning so easily as we can with other minor works. 
His descriptions and incidents appeal differently to different 
people. I therefore hold no brief for the correctness of these 
interpretations, but my love of the poem gives me courage to 
submit them to the criticism of Middle English scholars. 

of pe best (889, 1000). Glossed ‘“‘in the best manner.” These 
instances should be included with those immediately preceding 
them in the Glossary, and defined “from among the b. there 
were, (those) of the b. quality.” In 1. 1000 the things thus de- 
scribed are the messes of the preceding line; in 1. 889 a noun= 
‘seasonings’ is to be understood from sesounde. 

blame (2506). Glossed “‘fault,’”’ as in 1. 1488 where this sense 
is undoubtedly correct. In 1. 2506 pis blame I bere in my nek 
refers to je nirt in be nek he naked hem schewed (2498), and is 
further described as pe labe and pe losse (2507) “injury” and 
“damage” (v. Gloss.). In 1. 2500 for blame is glossed “as a 
rebuke.” Since the Green Knight’s “rebuke” was an actual cut 
with an axe, one may perhaps render blame (2506) “punish- 
ment, hurt’’: “This is the ribbon belonging to (or, cause of) 
this hurt I received in my neck, the harm and infliction I have 
incurred by reason of the cowardice... .” 

busken up (1128). Glossed “arise,” and up “out of bed.” 
I find it very difficult to accept this interpretation. It gives to 
calden (1127) the sense of “aroused from sleep,” a meaning not 
quoted in the V.E.D. before Shakespeare’s time; and in any case 
unsuitable. In such a well-ordered castle the guests would not 
have to wake the servants, and our author shows intimate 
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acquaintance with the position and duties of the various re- 
tainers in a lordly household. The N.E.D. gives busk up ‘“‘to 
arise’ supported only by this and one other instance. In the 
second quotation the verb #o rise is added, thereby showing 
that busk up alone does not bear this meaning, but keeps to 
its normal sense of “‘prepare oneself, get ready,” which passes 
on to “set out, go, hasten.” The E.D.D. gives no evidence from 
the dialects to support the meaning ‘“‘arise (from bed).” 

As I understand the phrase busken up (1128), it would be 
equivalent to the North-country dialect expression get agate, 
“begin” (v. E.D.D. agate, “afoot, astir”). By pe folk (1126) I 
understand the inhabitants of the castle, everybody concerned 
with the day’s hunting expedition. Sir. G. being a notable excep- 
tion: be god man in gay bed lygez (1179). The guests then sum- 
mon their respective retainers, and these latter at once leave 
the house and quickly start saddling the horses, packing the 
saddle-bags, etc. 

Costez (1696). Glossed “‘coasts, passes by the side of,” as 
given in the V.£.D. This translation is, in my opinion, unsatis- 
factory because it is not true to nature; it suggests both a 
devious, and a too rapid course for the sun. Now one of the 
special characteristics of our poet is his love of Nature in all 
her works and moods, coupled with his genius for accurate and 
precise description. The sun would not be ful clere if it was 
dodging about among the clouds. Further, the term welkyn 
signifies here the “heavens,” the firmament as a whole. The sun 
mounts slowly, it does not rush across the face of the whole sky. 
I venture to think that costez is a verb coined by the poet from 
the substantive cost “nature, quality,” just as he coined schafted 
(1467) from schaft “‘a beam of the sun,” for his own particular 
use and enjoyment. According to this theory, the word costez, 
taken together with ful clere, would have some such meaning as 
“gives full bright quality to,” hence “brightly colors, makes 
radiant.”” We thus get an accurate picture of a natural phe- 
nomenon. First, the sun appears above the horizon crimson in a 
bank of “‘encarnadined” mist; then, in full radiance, he comes 
forth, brightening the whole firmament—‘“and there was light.” 

daynté (1889), Vche mon hade daynté bare Of hym. Glossed 
“n. courtesy, courteous treatment,” together with Il. 1250, 1266, 
1662. The word is more exactly defined in the V.£.D. “Liking 
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or fondess to do or see anything; delight, pleasure, joy. Obs.” 
Cf. Chaucer, Man of Lawe’s Tale, |. 139, Every wight hath deyntee 
to chaffare With hem; and Robert of Gloucester, 1. 35 (v. Morris, 
Specimens of Early English, Part 1, p. 20), For deynté pat he 
hadde of him. Skeat gives for the Chaucer instance “a peculiar 
pleasure.” 

In 1. 1250 of our text hit were littel daynté is translated in the 
notes “it would show little good breeding.” Here again, the 
sense is rather “‘pleasure, delight.” The lady’s good breeding is 
such that she would find “little pleasure” (i.e. none at all) in 
being discourteous. She would not state the fact that she was 
well-bred. In 1. 1662 al in daynté might be rendered “‘delight- 
fully, pleasantly.” In 1. 1266 daynté has usually been taken to 
mean “pleasant things (said), compliments,” regarded either 
as a collective singular, or a mistake for the plural form (v. 
note below on mysen). 

dryuez to (1999). Glossed “comes up on, follows on.”’ The 
note on this line says “‘Day here means the dawn, and dryuez 
has the sense ‘makes its way (to)’.’”’ It is worth while considering 
Emerson’s note! on the passage: ““‘We must assume, I take it, 
that the poet goes back to describe the close of the previous 
day and the coming of the storm, of which the gaiety in the 
castle had made all oblivious.”’ This idea agrees better with the 
lines that follow (2006-9) describing Sir G.’s sleepless night, 
and his listening to the crowing of the cocks in the early hours, 
and finally his rising er be day sprenged (2009), where day obvi- 
ously means “‘dawn.” The line (1999) thus reads quite simply: 
‘the day moves on towards night.’ Cf. 1. 222, Driuande to pe he3e 
dece. 

fare (409). Glossed under the meaning “behaviour, prac- 
tices.”’ It should be rendered “‘journey,”’ as in 1. 2494. Professor 
Napier translated fraysz in this line (409) “learn”: “Then mayest 
thou learn (the object of) my journey,” my “business.” 

fare (694). Glossed “fare, food.’ It should be rendered 
“hospitality.”” The implied contrast is between the cold nights 
in the open, and the safe herber for which the hero longed and 
prayed. The perils, pains, and plights (1. 733) through which he 
struggled were due to wild beasts and wintry weather. There is 
no mention anywhere of his suffering from hunger. 

1 JEGPh, July 1922, p. 402. 
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In this connection I may mention a point which struck me 
recently, and which has—as far as I know—not been noted by 
commentators, viz., that the poet’s description of Sir Gawain’s 
journey is largely colored by Old English tradition. The scenery 
is still natural and native, showing the poet’s observant eye 
for detail—e.g. the picture of the little shivering birds upon 
bare twyges (ll. 746, 747)—but just as the vocabulary is colored 
by the use of the archaic words from Old English poetry, so 
here the poet introduces into his landscape the traditional hostile 
monsters (v. ll. 720-723), and the gloomy terrors of mountain 
and forest, In imagination one is carried back to the story of 
Grendel and his ghoulish mother in their uncanny haunts. 
When we come to the landscape of the hunting scenes there is 
none of this gloom and terror. The lord of the castle and his 
merry guests meet no giants or satyrs, they find it bliss to be 
alive (1. 1719) as they ride after the hounds up hill and down 
dale. Forests and rocks are but the natural homes of the hunts- 
man’s quarry, echoing the cheery sound of his horn, and the 
cry of his hounds on the trail (Il. 1149, 1427 etc.). 

gafe (1861), hym gafe with a goud wylle. The parenthesis 
marked by the Editors should, in my opinion, contain the whole 
of 1. 1861, instead of the first three words only. I take gafe to 
mean “surrendered” (cf. 1. 1964). There is no point in with a 
goud wylle applied to the lady, who had been pressing the gift 
upon Sir G. all the time. Now at last he gives up his stubborn 
refusal (ll. 1836-38), and gladly consents to accept the prof- 
fered belt. 

gaudi (167). Glossed “adj. bright green; g. of grene verdant 
hue of green. [From OF. gaude, weld (a dye).]”” According to 
the N.E.D. gaudi-grene is a yellowish green, and ‘“‘weld” a 
yellow dye. Our author expressly tells us that the Awe of the 
Green Knight was as vivid as growing grass, and even greener 
(235); it is enker grene, i.e. very, or intensely green. It is only 
faded, autumnal grass that is yellow. Professor Napier an- 
notated: “‘gaudi, generally a bead, here an ornament.” The 
final -i for -e could be explained as due to the influence of such 
double forms as heui, heue “heavy,” ladi, lade “lady.” This 
interpretation has the merit of justifying the text as it stands, 
instead of assuming that gaudi of grene is a mistake for gaudi- 
grene, as is suggested by the N.E.D. 
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lete (1206). Glossed “look and speak, behave.” A closer 
rendering to suit the context would be “‘appear,” or “have (a 
particular) appearance,” in this case a “fair,” or “pleasing ap- 
pearance.” The lines 1204-7 are descriptive of her looks only. 

nobelay (91). Glossed “splendour; burh n., in his magnifi- 
cence.” The word can mean “nobility of nature or rank” (v. 
N.E.D.). In this case it would seem to be the former. Arthur’s 
high-mindedness was such that intellectual food must come be- 
fore meat for the body. Professor Ker translated the phrase 
pur3 n. “‘as a point of honour.” 

nysen (1266). Glossed “‘make foolish; (they) foolishly exag- 
gerate.”” The whole passage (Il. 1263-67) is translated in the 
notes, but with some doubt about “the exact sense and applica- 
tion” of the lines. Line 1266 is rendered: “‘but the honour which 
they apportion to me they exaggerate above my desert... .” 
This involves taking the subject of the verb mysen to be the 
pronoun pay of the dependent sentence pat bay delen, which is 
a difficulty from a grammatical view-point. I venture to think 
that mysen is here intransitive, and means “are foolish,” as has 
hitherto been assumed. The form with final —” may be a mistake 
for the singular, or possibly daynté has a plural sense (v. Note 
on daynté above). As to the general meaning of the passage, 1. 
1265 shows that the point is not so much that other people 
“exaggerate,” but that they merely repeat empty conventional- 
ities which are of no value, whereas praise (honor) from the lady 
does give delight and satisfaction because it is generous and 
sincere, the outcome of a good heart. The lady then goes on to 
say that in her opinion any current praise is perfectly true and 
genuine. Emerson? gives a very clear translation: “And others 
full commonly of other people take their actions (follow what 
other people do or think), but the nice things they say in regard 
to my deserts are of no value; it is the estimation of yourself 
who knows naught but good,” with the implication ‘that I 
prize’.”’ 

race (2076). Glossed “onslaught,” and classified with race 
(1420) “headlong course,” from “ON ras, rds. I doubt this 
etymology for race (2076), but even assuming it to be correct, a 
better definition here would be “blow.” Morris (E.E.T-.S.) 
separates the two instances, race (1420) “‘swift course, pace”’; 
2 JEGPh, July 1922, p. 384. 
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race (2076) “cut, blow.” In my original note* on race (2076) 
I regard it as of French origin, and meaning “cut,’’ the specific 
blow with an axe stipulated by the covenant. This rendering 
agrees better with the adjective ruful and the verb resayue, 
neither of which harmonizes so well with the idea of an “on- 
slaught.”’ ber watz stabled by statut a steuen vus bytwene (1060); 
Now, sir swete, Of steuen mon may pe trowe (2238). The meeting 
is a “tryst” agreed upon by both parties, and is never con- 
sidered as an “onslaught” or sudden hostile encounter. It is 
the final scene in the ‘“‘Beheading Game”’ story. 

spede (918). Glossed “‘profit.”” The context points to a more 
noble (917) sense, e.g. “excellence, perfection,” easily developed 
out of the etymological meaning ‘‘success.”’ 

sturne (143). Glossed under the general sense “grim, of for- 
bidding aspect, stern.” This line is quoted in the V.£.D. under 
the obsolete meaning “Formidable in bulk, massive,” which 
certainly better suits the context, since the noun thus qualified 
is bodi. This rendering would also be preferable for sturne in 1. 
846, where the adjective is used to describe the handsome and 
attractive lord of the castle. For Il. 2099, 2136 a more precise 
definition is given—though these instances are not quoted—in 
the V.E.D. “Resolute in battle, steadfast, fiercely brave,” Cf. 
Laz. 1. 31471 “Oswi wes cniht sturne.” 

swap (1108). This line and the next are thus translated in 
the notes: “Good sir, let us strike a bargain thus, [let us] answer 
honestly [when called on], whether, sir, nothing or something 
better fall to our lot.” The N.£.D. gives this quotation for 
swap used absolutely, in the sense of “strike a bargain.” All 
the other quotations under this heading contain the word 
bargain. The E.D.D. provides no support from the dialects for 
the absolute use of swap in this sense. 

Queper . . . so (1109) is glossed “whether (=if)”, as “interrog. 
adv.” Previous commentators gave to swap the usual meaning 
“exchange”; and they translated so... Queber...so (=OE. 
swd hweper swd, indef. pron.) ‘“whichever of the two.” The word 
sware can thus be taken as the ordinary verb in the imperative, 
following the vocative Swete, and there is no need to assume 
that it signifies ‘pay up when the times comes.” In these two 
lines the host sums up the forwarde of ll. 1105-7 into a concise 


5 Englische Studien, xxxvt, 217. 
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formula for the definite assent of Sir G. then and there: “(Now) 
dear Sir, my good man, give me your trustworthy assent (to 
this): whatsoever may fail to our lot, (be it) bad or good, we 
will make an exchange.” 

swypely (1479). Glossed “very much.” It should be rendered 
“forthwith, instantly, at once.” Vide N.E.D. Swithly, adv. 2., 
where this passage is quoted. 

takles (1129). Glossed ‘‘equipment, gear.” It probably means 
more specifically ‘‘arrows, sets of arrows.” Cf. Chaucer, Pro- 
logue ll. 104-107, and Skeat’s note on the passage. 

tas to ille (1811). Glossed (under ille) ‘‘n. in tas to i., take 
amiss.”” Under the verb, ¢éas is listed with the ordinary uses 
“take, accept, receive.’’ The editors’ rendering of the phrase is 
not clear in this particular context; and it leaves me pine (1812) 
disconnected, and difficult to place anywhere. As I understand 
the passage it should run: “Each man must do as he is circum- 
stanced (v. Gloss.), (then) he comes to no ill or trouble.” Sir G. 
is unable owing to circumstances to produce the rich gift he 
could desire; by giving nothing at all he does not incur the dis- 
dain of the lady, nor a sense of shame on his own part, the in- 
evitable results of giving an unworthy love-token. 

onpbryuande (1499). Glossed “unlucky (does no good to the 
user).’’ This sense could quite well be deduced from the funda- 
mental meaning of the word, but it is quite incompatible with 
the character of the speaker. Sir G. practised courtesy as an 
ideal to be pursued, not as policy for his own material advantage. 
The N.E.D. rightly quotes this passage under the definition 
“lacking merit or excellence, unworthy.” 

wy (2300). Glossed “why! well then,” under the “ado. inter- 
rog.,” as in 1. 623. It should be included under we “‘interj. ah! 
alas!,”” being only another form of the same interjection. Vide. 
N.E.D. wi, “An exclamation used to introduce an anxious ques- 
tion or a statement of something regrettable.” 

wyth no wy3 ellez3 (384). In a note on |. 296 this phrase is 
stated to mean “he [G.] will bring no retainers to defend him.” 
Professor Napier took wyth to mean “‘at,”’ i.e. “at the hands of, 
from’’; but he also suggested that this wyth might be a copyist’s 
error for at, a repetition of wyth at the beginning of the line. 
Either explanation would seem preferable to assuming an abrupt 
change of sense, shifting from the Green Knight to Sir G. him- 
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self. Moreover, there never was any question of the chalienge 
being other than to single combat. The Editors’ rendering is 
based on their interpretation of barley (296) as ‘“‘there being no 
fight, without resistance shown.” I still hold‘ that the dialect 
evidence is on the side of some such meaning as “I claim this!’’; 
but even accepting the “resistance’’ idea, it would imply merely 
the personal atitude to be adopted by the opponent (Cf. ll. 
2274-76). 
ELIZABETH M. WRIGHT 


Oxford, England. 
4 Englische Studien, xxxvt, 210. 





SEX AND GENDER IN THE LINDISFARNE GOSPELS! 


The loss of “grammatical gender” in later English is one of 
the most difficult problems of English philology. The Lindisfarne 
Gospels is the first text in which anything approximating to the 
MnE state of affairs is evidenced and the conditions in this text 
throw considerable light upon the problem. 

In normal OE the IndE system of gender is directly con- 
tinued, that is to say that three genders,’ masculine, feminine 
and neuter are found. Of the three sexual categories, male, 
female, and asexual, the male nouns were masculine in OE (e.g. 
wer), the female nouns feminine (e.g. brfd) or neuter in a few 
cases (e.g. wif), and the asexual nouns masculine (e.g. porn), 
feminine (e.g. duru) or neuter (e.g. Jond). It follows therefore 
that the majority of male nouns were masculine and the ma- 
jority of female nouns feminine; on the other hand the majority 
of asexual nouns were not neuter, although the majority of 
neuter nouns were asexual. 

In normal OE the methods of expressing the distinction be- 
tween the genders were of two kinds: (1). Flexional: The masc. 
-(j)é-stems, the neut. -(j)d-stems, the fem. -(j)@-stems and the 
masc., fem. and neut. -m-stems all had distinct flexion. (2). 
Congruential. Adjectives and pronouns had in general different 
forms according to the gender of the noun they were in con- 
gruence with. 

But in the Lindisfarne Gospels all distinction in the declen- 
sions of nouns according to gender has in general been eliminated 
by the operation of analogical morphological processes (such as 
the extension of the “‘s-genitive,”’ “s-plural,’”’ and the plural in 

1 The subject of “grammatical gender’’ has attracted more attention than 
almost any other philological problem. The standard work on the subject is that 
of G. Royen, comprised in his two books: Die nominalen Klassifikations-Systeme 
in den Sprachen der Erde (quoted as Nom. Klass.) and De jongere veranderingen 
van het indogermaanse nominale drieklassensysteem (quoted as Verand.) where 
full references will be found. 

* The words “sex’’ and “gender” are here used as Royen uses “Sexus”’ and 
“Genus” (Nom. Klass. p. 331). But, despite the advantages of the system of no- 
menclature for the subdivisions of the sex- and gender-categories suggested by 
Royen (Nom. Klass., p. 335), it has seemed convenient to use here terms more 
in accordance with tradition. The words “‘sexual,” “asexual,” “male,” “female” 
are therefore used only with respect to sex; the words “masculine,” “femi- 
nine,” “neuter” only with respect to gender. 
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-o, -a, the use of the nom. acc. for the dat., etc.).* Hence in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels there only remain the following forms by 
which the genders might be distinguished: 


Mase. 7. gen.sg. disses. 


. acc.sg. -ne in adjectives. 8. dat.sg. dissum 


. hom.sg. he. Fem. 


» BCC.RG- .* Studi 1. nom.acc.sg. -o in the ad- 
ETT t €, se. (Studies, jectives (Studies, p. 106). 

p. 115). . dat.sg. -re in the adjec- 
. acc.sg. done, de. tives.4 


' ce ow . nom.sg. hin, hiv. 
aes , . acc.sg. hia. 


. gen.sg. hire. 
Neut. . dat.sg. hir (Studies, pp. 
1. nom.acc.sg. hit. 123-4). 


2. nom.acc.sg. dat. . nom.sg. Siu, dio, dy, sio, 
- da (Studies, p. 120). 

Masc. and Neut. 8. acc.sg. da, Jiu, dio, Dy. 
. dat.sg. —um in adjectives. 9. gen.sg. dére. 
. gen.sg. his. 10. dat.sg. dér (Studies, pp. 
. dat.sg. him. 123-4). 
. gen.sg. des. 11. nom.sg. dius, dios. 
. dat.sg. Sem. 12. acc.sg. Bios, Sas, Dius 
. nom.acc.sg. dis (Studies, (Studies, p. 120). 

p. 117). 13. dat.sg. disser. 


These forms are actually used in the Lindisfarne Gospels® in 
the following way:* 


*See A. S. C. Ross, Studies in the Accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
(quoted as Studies) p. 99 ff., p. 121 ff. 

* But in the other cases of the adjective-declension we should not expect 
to find separate forms used for the various genders; thus the dat. sg. in -o in 
the fem. paradigm might be due to the use of the nom. acc. for the dat.; in the 
masc. and neut. paradigms it might be descended from an old inst. (Studies, 
p. 107); the endingless dat. sg. might be due to the use of the nom. acc. for the 
dat. in each of the three paradigms; the gen. sg. in -es occurs in the paradigm of 
all fem. nouns and we should expect it to have been introduced into the fem. 
paradigm of the adjectives at a period before any confusion or change with re- 
gard to the genders had taken place. 

5 Quotations are from the edition in W. W. Skeat, The Holy Gospels in 
Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian and Old Mercian Versions corrected by fresh col- 
lations of the MS. by A. S. C. Rossand D. E. Chadwick (see Leeds Studies in 
English and Kindred Languages, iii, 10-16). 

® See U. Lindeléf, Beitrage zur Kenntnis des altnorthumbrischen, pp. 1-26 
(quoted as Lindeléf). 
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The feminine forms are in general used only in congruence 
with etymologically feminine nouns: e.g. dio tid J 5, 25; der boc 
J. Pref. 1, 13; geddung dios L 15, 3; micelre stefne Mt 27, 50. But 
they are also used: 

A. In congruence with etymologically neuter female nouns; 
e.g. dios wif L 7, 44; J 8, 4; wif dio L 7, 37 (as against p wif 46); 
dere megdne, etc. 4 (as against } megden 11). 

B. In congruence with nouns etymologically masc. or neut. 
in OE, which are used to translate Latin feminine nouns; e.g. 
sctp min dio (=ouis) L 15, 6; in Disser légo (=flamma) L 16, 24; 
dio palmtreo J 15, 4; tree... . dio JL. 6, 43 (=arbor). 

C. Only very rarely in other cases; e.g. diu wind Mt 14, 24 
(usually masc. in Lind. as in OE generally; also neut. 4 times); 
dy ego Mt. Pref. 17,9 (as against / ego L. Pref. 7, 9 with the usual 
OE neut. gender).’ 

The masculine forms are used to a considerable extent in 
congruence with etymologically masculine nouns; also with 
etymologically feminine asexuals; e.g. se stefn L 9, 36; done 
stefn L. 11, 27;8 de dura Mt 25, 10; and with etymologically 
neuter asexuals; e.g. bebod (Lindeléf p. 6); de efterra becon J 4, 
54; lind Sonw i b Mt 13, 44; Sone tréu Mt. Pref. 19, 4. 

The neuter forms are used with etymologically neuter nouns; 
with etymologically masculine asexuals; e.g. ) cyrtil L 6, 29; 
J 19, 23; b penning L 20, 24; béam (Lindeléf p. 9); stén (Lindeléf 
p. 11); and with etymologically feminine asexuals; e.g. ) sprec 
L. Pref. 7, 5; bdc, burug (Lindeléf p. 15); ) eordo L. 16, 17; dat 
wyrt Mt 6, 28.° 

But in general only masculine forms are used with male 
nouns and feminine forms with female ones (except in the case 
of etymologically neuter female nouns where neuter forms are 
also used). On the other hand with asexuals masculine and 
neuter forms are used irrespective of the etymological gender, 
although the use of neuter forms with etymologically masculine 


7 The word Soht in of alra doht Sin Mk 12, 30does not correspond to the 
normal OE )dht masc. but to OHG gidéht OS githaht fem.; the gen. sg. dere 
wingearde 3 is a weak fem. corresponding to MDu. gaerde fem. not a strong masc. 
like OE geard; the forms dio dege Mk 16,9; dios gér L 13,8 (used by Lindeléf, 
op. cit. pp. 21, 18, as evidence for the fem. gender of dege, gér) are actually inst. 
sg. (Studies p. 117). 

8 And see Lindeléf, p. 22. * For } cneht see below. 
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or feminine asexuals is far more common than that of masculine 
forms with etymologically feminine or neuter asexuals. The use 
of feminine forms with asexuals is almost entirely confined to 
those etymologically of the feminine gender and to cases where 
the Latin word translated is feminine. Very occasionally, how- 
ever, a feminine form is used with an etymologically masculine 
or neuter asexual when there is no feminine noun in the Latin. 

English dialects can be divided into two main classes and 
one subsidiary class with regard to their condition with respect 
to the categories of sex and gender: 

I. Dialects which preserve the IndE system of gender more 
or less intact. Here two sub-classes may be distinguished: 

A. Those dialects in which virtually no gender-changes are 
evidenced; this is the position in normal OE. 

B. Those dialects in which the IndE system of gender is 
still distinguishable but in which a number of nouns have 
changed their genders for reasons of form rather than meaning;’° 
a number of early ME texts belong here; e.g. Layamon," the 
Middle Kentish Gospels," the Kentish Homilies in MS. Cotton 
Vespasian A. 22 (von Glahn p. 56) the Old Kentish Sermons 
(von Glahn p. 60) and Vices and Virtues (von Glahn p. 45). 

II. Dialects in which the sex-categories male, female, and 
asexual have to some extent taken the place of the gender- 
categories masculine, feminine, and neuter. This development 
is first apparent in a tendency to use neuter forms with etymo- 
logically masculine or feminine asexuals. The development from 
OE is a gradual one finally leading to the position in MnE: no 
gender but a system of three sex-categories, male, female, and 
asexual. This process of “neutralization” (as it is sometimes 
called) took place at different dates in different parts of the 
country and, in its earlier stages, it is only a partial process: 
side by side with the old IndE system of gender we find a few 


10 For example, since the majority of nouns ending in a vowel were feminine, 
there was tendency for all such nouns to become feminine irrespective of what 
their etymological gender was; thus ME riche (=OE rice, neut.) is frequently 
feminine; see further K. Kérner, Beitrdge zur Geschlechtswechsel der englischen 
Substantiva, pp. 5, 23; and for this type of gender-change in general Nom. Klass 
§. 8. 

1 See P. Hoffmann, Das grammatische Genus im Lazamon’s Brut. 

2 See N. von Glahn, Zur Geschichte des grammatischen Geschlechts im mit- 
telenglischen, p. 55 (quoted as von Glahn). 
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cases in which this neutralization has taken place. It seems to 
be first evidenced in Rushworth’, in a very few cases in which a 
neuter form is used with an etymologically masculine or feminine 
asexual.* At a laterdate it is evidenced in a more advanced stage 
in the Ancren Riwle.“ The condition of the A yenbite is not alto- 
gether clear; it seems probable however that, although the old 
IndE system of gender is preserved to a considerable extent, 
there is a distinct tendency toward neutralization (von Glahn 
p. 90). In Orm the process is almost complete and it seems prob- 
able that the MnE state of affairs was reached in all dialects 
by 1400. 

IIa. In the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Durham Ritual and the 
later parts of the Peterborough Chronicle the position is more 
complicated; the normal OE system of gender is preserved to a 
considerable extent (Type I); there is a strong tendency to 
neutralization (Type II), but the use of etymologically un- 
justifiable forms is not confined to neutralization: in all three 
texts masculine and feminine forms are used with asexuals ir- 
respective of their etymological gender. Thus in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels :"* done stefn (masc. form with etymologically fem. asex- 
ual); lond done (t }) (masc. form with etymologically neut. 
asexual); diu wind (fem. form with etymologically masc. asex- 
ual); dy ego (fem. form with etymologically neut. asexual).!” 

In discussing the causes of the English changes with regard 
to gender, S. Moore’ rightly makes a distinction between the 
development of ‘natural gender”’ (i.e. what is here called “‘sex’’) 
and the loss of “grammatical gender”’ (i.e. what is here called 
“‘gender”) in English. The reasons for the loss of gender are 
fairly obvious: it is due primarily to a number of morphological 

8 The examples are all a little doubtful; see Lindeléf, pp. 24-26. 

4 See M. Landwehr, Das grammatische Geschlecht in der Ancren Riwle. 

4% The similarity between the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Peterborough 
Chronicle with respect to gender was noticed as early as 1857 by K. W. Bouter- 
wek (Die vier Evangelien in alt-nordhumbrischer Sprache, p. cvii). 

16 For similar examples from the Durham Ritual see Lindeléf, p. 7 ff., from 
the Peterborough Chronicle von Glahn, p. 28 ff. 

17 In the Lindisfarne Gospels the use of feminine forms with asexuals not of 
the feminine gender is much rarer than the use of masculine forms with asexuals 
not of the masculine gender. For this preference for masculine forms compare 
the generalization of the masculine form de (>MnE the); see further L. Mors- 


bach, Grammatisches und psychologisches Geschlecht im englischen, p. 21. 
18 PMLA, xxxvi, 79-103. 
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changes: all the distinguishing features of gender in the noun 
and adjective in English were gradually eliminated by analogical 
processes such as the extension of the s-genitive and s-plural 
to the feminine paradigms, the use of the nom. acc. for the dat. 
etc.'® In the pronouns this elimination of the features which 
might have served to distinguish gender took place at a later date 
and to a lesser extent; in one case, that of the pronoun of the 
third person singular, forms which might have served to distin- 
guish the genders have been preserved to the present day. The 
loss of gender must have taken place before all the features which 
might have served to distinguish it had been eliminated by 
analogical processes for otherwise the three forms he, she, it, 
now serving to distinguish sex, not gender, could not have sur- 
vived to the present day. The replacement of the masculine and 
feminine gender-categories by the male and female sex-cate- 
gories has been discussed at length by Moore. Since nearly all 
male nouns were masculine and nearly all female ones feminine 
it was very natural that the male and female sex-categories 
should assume the features formerly distinguishing the mascu- 
line and feminine genders which remained in the language after 
the operation of the analogical processes mentioned above. 
With regard to the asexual category there was, in the very few 
texts of Type Ila (i.e. Lindisfarne Gospels, Durham Ritual and 
Peterborough Chronicle) a tendency towards the indiscriminate 
use of masculine, feminine, and neuter forms”® but in general 
the asexual category was distinguished by the neuter forms; the 
reason for this is not altogether clear, for we cannot say that the 
majority of asexual nouns were neuter. But the English language 
was losing the gender-categories and the male and female sex- 
categories were in process of being distinguished; it is obvious 


1® A loss of flexion very similar to that found in English took place in later 
East Norse (see A. Noreen, Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen §§ 259 ff.) but here 
it did not lead to a complete loss of gender. This is probably due ultimately to 
the -é of the nom. acc. sg. neut. of adjectives to which there was no parallel in 
English; thus MnNorw. en liten hund: et litet hus but OE dn ljtel hind, an l5tel 
his. 

20 The reason for this tendency is obscure though the preference for mascu- 
line forms as opposed to feminine ones can be paralleled (see above); it is difficult 
to decide how far the usage is merely due to false etymology on the part of the 
scribes; it is conceivable that only in the neutralisation is the true spoken lan- 
guage represented. 
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that if in any language the two sexual categories are distin- 
guished grammatically the asexual category will tend to be 
distinguished also. It was therefore natural that the only re- 
maining gender-category, the neuter, should supply the de- 
ficiency and should thus pass over into the asexual sex-category. 
Modern English, with its expression of sex, is entirely differ- 
ent from the great majority of IndE languages; it is somewhat 
similar to Sinhalese* and, outside Indo-European, to Avar.™ 
The loss of the IndE gender-system is by no means an un- 
common phenomenon in the later languages.” But the causes 
which have brought it about are not usually similar to those 
which have brought about the replacement of gender by sex in 
English. Perhaps the most usual cause of the loss of gender is 
the influence of another language without gender. Thus in 
Armenian gender has been lost™ and this has been explained by 
G. Deeters™ following A. Meillet® as due to the influence of the 
South Caucasian languages. Similarly the loss of gender in the 
Livonian dialect of Lettish is considered to be due to the influ- 
ence of ‘Baltic Fennici’’ languages.** This loss of gender due to 
the influence of genderless languages is particularly clear in the 
case of many of the so-called “‘mixed languages” such as Negro 
Dutch (Verand. §. 474). But more relevant to the discussion of 
the loss of gender in English is the comparison with that evi- 
denced in Iranian.” The IndE system of three genders (pre- 
served in Avestic and Old Persian) has been completely lost in 
most of the Middle and Modern Iranian dialects of the West, 
e.g. in Pahlavi, in literary Persian and in Kurdish. It seems 
possible that the loss of gender in Iranian may be due,*® as in 


21 See W. Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen § 33. 

* This language has three nominal classes: “(1) Verniinftige minnliche 
Wesen. (2) Verniinftige weibliche Wesen. (3) Alles iibriges (Thiere ohne Unter- 
schied des Geschlechts).” (A. Dirr, Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie 
xv, 126). *3 On the whole question see V erand. 

* But a moderately full flexional system has been preserved. 

% Caucasica tv, 13 ff. 

% Linguistique générale et linguistique historique, p. 207. 

27 ‘itimerensuomalainen.’ 

8 See J. Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik §318. 

2° T am indebted to Dr. Harold Bailey (of the School of Oriental Studies) 
for kindly placing this Iranian information at my disposal. 

%° Perhaps only in part; see Meillet, loc. cit. 
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English, to the loss of flexion, for those Iranian dialects which 
preserve a fairly full flexional system, such as Sogdian, Saka, 
Pushtu, and the dialects of the Pamir, preserve also a system 
of two genders whereas the loss of gender in the dialects men- 
tioned above is accompanied by an enormous reduction of the 
IndE flexional system.* 

In conclusion two exceptional cases from the Lindisfarne 
Gospels may be discussed :— 

I. A gen. sg. dare megdne, etc. is recorded four times in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. The word megden is etymologically neuter 
(Cf. OHG magatin. MHG magetin. OFris meiden neut.) and 
there is of course nothing exceptional in the use of the form 
dere with an etymologically neuter female noun in the Lindis- 
farne Gospels (see above). The inflexion -e is however quite ex- 
ceptional. It seems clear that it is the ending of the gen. sg. 
of the -d-declension, but in the Lindisfarne Gospels this ending 
has been replaced by the -es of the -d-stems; indeed, as has been 
shown, one of the chief causes of the replacement of gender by 
sex in English was this very phenomenon. It seems therefore 
that, far from being a neologism, the gen. sg. megdne is to be 
regarded as an archaism, dating from a period prior to the opera- 
tion of those changes which affected the sex and gender cate- 
gories in English, a period in which the IndE system of gender 
was still preserved. This form is in fact merely an example of 
the very general tendency, evidenced in many IndE languages in 
general preserving the gender-system intact, towards assimilat- 
ing female nouns to the feminine gender and male nouns to 
the masculine gender, irrespective of their etymological gender. 
This assimilation can appear either in congruence, as in Greek 
dire réxvov (etymologically neut.); Spanish e/ cura, Portuguese 
o lingoa (etmyologically fem.) (Nom. Klass. §6), or in the 
flexion, as in Latin acc. sg. Venerem (etymologically neut.) and 
in the masc. -d-stems in many languages (Nom. Klass. §12). 

II. In the Lindisfarne Gospels } cneht occurs three times; in 
addition the word cne@ht is recorded a large number of times in 


3! Loss of gender is also found in Ossete but here in conjunction with a fairly 
full flexional system. But most of this flexion (particularly the local cases) is of 
recent origin (see Vs. Miller, Die Sprache der Osseten) so that for Ossete we may 
postulate the series: (i) loss of much of the IndE nominal flexional system, (ii) 
consequent loss of gender, (iii) formation of a new flexional system. 
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congruence with masc. forms (Lindeléf p. 9). The question 
whether the word is identical with WS cniht masc. immediately 
arises. For, if it is, the use of a neuter form in congruence with 
a male noun not etymologically neut. would be entirely excep- 
tional in the Lindisfarne Gospels and apparently contrary to the 
general English tendency towards the use of forms in accordance 
with sex rather than gender. The vowel @ in cn@ht has never 
been satisfactorily explained® and it might perhaps be suggested 
that, beside the form represented by WS cniht masc., there was 
another form of theneutergender and with PrGmca(as compared 
to PrGmc e in WS cniht) in the stem. There seems, however, 
to be no evidence to support such an assumption and, since 
the form cneht is recorded in the Lindisfarne Gospels in con- 
gruence with forms of the masc. gender, not the neut., in general, 
it seems probable that it is identical with WS cniht masc. de- 
spite the phonological difficulties involved. 

Two suggestions to explain the use of the neuter attribute 
might then be put forward: 

A. The words bearn, cild are neuter in OE and it might be 
suggested that cn@ht had been influenced by these. Provided 
the meanings of the words concerned are sufficiently similar 
such a gender-change could be considered as very probable and 
many examples of similar changes adduced (Nom. Klass. §8). 
But the word cneht, cniht has an essentially male character and 
it seems doubtful whether words such as bearn, cild which can 
be either male or female, could affect its gender in this way. 

B. In some languages in which there is a classification of 
nouns by sex there seems to be a tendency to regard immature 
persons as asexual. Thus in MnE the following remark might be 
addressed to a child: J#’s not a very good little boy (girl) to-day; 
did it want its mummy?® Similarly in Lak the scheme of nominal 
classes is as follows: “(1) Verniinftige Wesen minnlichen Ge- 
schlechts. (2) Verniinftige Wesen weiblichen Geschlechts. (3a) 
Unverniinftige belebte Wesen ohne Unterschied des Geschlechts. 


82 See K. Biilbring, Anglia Beiblatt 1x, 71 ff.; x, 1. 

%3 Cf. similar examples in ME such as Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, line 679: 
But kiste hir sone, and after gan it blisse; 542: Allas! hir doghter that she lovede 
so She wende he wolde han slawen it right tho; see Morsbach, op. cit. p. 31; 
further New English Dictionarys.v.it.1.b; J. Wright, The English Dialect Dic- 
tionary s.v. it. 5. 
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(3b) Viele andere. (4) Alles was nicht zu dem vorhergehenden 
gehért.”™ But the word dikuri “young woman”’ belongs to the 
fourth class and not, as might be expected, to the second.® 

It seems therefore that we have an example of the modern 
English asexualization of immature persons as early as the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. 


Aan S. C. Ross 
The University, 
Leeds, England 


* Dirr, loc. cit. 
% On the whole question see Nom. Klass. $6. 














ZE-ZUO IN NOTKER 


In JEGPhA xxxin, 219 ff., Professor Carr in discussing the 
earliest occurrence of zuo as a preposition in OHG comments 
adversely on the textual emendations made by Professor Starck 
and myself in our Notker edition as far as this form is con- 
cerned. 

We decided on the emendation of ze for s#, z#o only after a 
careful study of this preposition in all of Notker’s works. As we 
stated on page xiv of the Introduction, in the Boethius alone 
there are 669 examples of ze to 18 of z# and 10 of zo. In the 
Aristotle, Mart. Cap., De Musica there are over against ca. 500 
cases of ze 45 of 2% and 7 of zéo. Note the increase over the 
Boethius. In the Psalms z& occurs but once and zéo 21 times to 
ze over 1350 times. In thes words, over 2,500 cases of ze to 
64 of z# and 38 of s#o. And contrary to Carr’s belief the manu- 
scripts A and B of the Categories vary three times: Piper I, 412, 
26 A ze, B su; 451, 26 A 2é, B 2@; I, 470, 4 A zu éinén, B zéinen 
(=ze éinén). But little weight is perhaps to be attached to this 
difference, since both manuscripts are copied from the same 
original and therefore share the same mistakes or have forms 
that are clearly not Notker’s; cf. Piper 1, 369, 377, 4, chidit; 385, 
21 chidis; 384, 4 héhso (h in B erased); 391, 10 lében diu= 
lébendiu; 391, 24 singolichesten= tingelichesten; 392, 14 gezthen; 
392, 26 maius for magis; 394, 27 Manne chéde for Man nechéde; 
397, 11 stehc for steh; 472, 19 rthttim for rthttiom, etc.; the large 
number of examples of the diphthong @e for @o as in créene 1 
472, 14 (cf. Kelle, Z/dPh., xvim1, 342). 

Carr seeks a probable reason for the forms zu, zuo on the 
basis of their use before foreign nouns: “It seems... that zuo 
was used before foreign words because the older ze was here 
less firmly established than in such German phrases as ze érest, 
ze lone, ze chuninge, ze wibe, etc. which are almost like traditional 
formulae.” But ze before foreign words occurs much more 
frequently than zé(o): cf. ze noxio. dlde ze innoxio 1, 71, 27; 
I, 422, 16, 17, 18 se genitiuo, ze datiuo etc.; 1, 465, 23 ze relatiuis ; 
511, 2 ze exemplo; 688, 2 ze philologia; 696, 23 ze mantice; 836, 
17 ze iouis circulo; 753, 11 ze libra; 754, 6, 19 se capricorno; 777, 
20 ze perfecto numero; 788, 5 ze loetheo fluuio and many others. 
But what is especially important here are such examples as 
Piper, 1, 538, 12, 22: Est haftét 2 iusto tinde ze non iusto; haftet 
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est tinde non.ze iusto tinde non iusto. Piper, 11, 62, 22: uuanda 
uuir unsih 2to tmo uirséhen.nals ze uns selben. Cf. Piper, 1, 440, 20 
Sth haben 2a éteuutu. with Piper, 1, 441, 4 ube iz sth hdbe ze 
touuthte. Not even the “traditional formula” is respected by 
the user of zu for Piper 1, 479, 31 occurs zu érist. We are unable to 
account for zu on any grounds except scribal. Can one really 
seriously think that in a writer as careful as Notker such a 
chaotic condition is original? 

Carr makes the further comment that “‘the editors, Sehrt 
and Starck, attempt to show that Notker did not use the prepo- 
sition in the form suo at all,” for'which there is absolutely no 
basis. In the Introduction to the De Consolatione we did say: 
“Diese Formen (i.e. 2@, s#0,) kommen am hiufigsten gegen 
Ende des Boethius vor, und zwar auf S. 215 allein, 3 zu, 1 2@, 
1 s#o, und S.225 vier zu. Auf zwei Seiten der Handschrift also 
ein Drittel aller Fille der adverbiellen Form, die den Schreibern 
angehért. Wir haben dafiir ze eingesetzt, nicht aber wo z#o 
noch sehr wahrscheinlich als trennbares Prifix empfunden 
wurde.” These last words need perhaps some explanation. In- 
asmuch as we tried to be as concise as possible in the general 
statement, we omitted examples to clarify it. What we actually 
meant was this: that we did not change z#o to ze when the 
former was also used with verbs as a separable prefix (cf. s@o- 
haftén,-chélbén,-légen,-léiten,-séhen,-s préchen,-stézen,-zthen,) and 
that the emphasis usually attaching to separable prefixes was 
kept in their prepositional function, as for example, page 191, 
14: Ta gehéftest tia séla ztlo dien tro geminnén liden. tinde 
zetéilest sia after dien; Piper, 11, 166, 26: déz i6h dite. die nt 
hdftént zto dero érdo, ttfirhduen uuérdén fone dero érdo. Piper, 
11, 296, 7: N&@ sint sie bechéret ztlo Christo. ziu bist dber dt be- 
chéret fine imo? Used with noun, 292, 9: tinde er to in férte tst 
fone dero stinntin. Gilde zo dero stinntin. In these and similar 
cases the natural emphasis placed upon the preposition is re- 
sponsible for the fuller adverbial form z#@o being used instead of 
ze, and we have accordingly retained the manuscript reading. 
Incidentally, I believe that here is to be sought the real cause 
of the gradual supplanting of ze by z#o. The fact that z#@o as a 
separable prefix is strongly stressed, and that quite a few words 
could be used in the same form as separable prefixes and as 
prepositions (cf. dba, nah, diuirh, timbe), and that a fuller form 
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was needed that could take added stress for emphasis in con- 
trasts as for instance féne ...z#@o over against non-emphatic 
fone ...ze (dénne st gefdren hdbeti fine érdo ze demo ménen. 
Piper, 1, 817, 25; cf. also ferfaoret iz dba demo uudren. ze demo 
luikken. 181, 30) led to z#o in prepositional function. The ques- 
tion of whether the syllable following the preposition was ac- 
cented or not seems to me otiose in accounting for the rise of 
the fuller form. Carr is perfectly right in rejecting Behaghel’s 
thesis that z@o was first used before weakly stressed words. The 
fact that zf@o before heavily stressed syllables was not rhyth- 
mically pleasing tended perhaps to restrict it at first to more or 
less slightly stressed words as the article and the personal pro- 
nouns. Interesting in this connection is a comparison of OHG 
ze-zto with the Old Saxon ¢e-t6 in the Heliand (cf. Wérterbuch 
zum Heliand, p. 538). I think that no one would doubt that the 
eight occurrences of ¢o in the Cottonianus (we should expect tuo) 
are scribal (Anglo-Saxon?), and that the Monacensis with ¢e has 
the correct reading. The use of #o is not restricted to following 
lightly stressed words; cf. 429 to them godes barne; 644 bedon to 
than barne ; 350 to allero burgo gihuem; 523 to alosannea (zto with 
an infinitive never occurs in Notker) with 722 to hondon; 2021 
to gomon; 3665 to lobe; 5952 to fuoton. 

How conservatively we proceeded in substituting zéo for ze is 
further seen in the fact that we permitted z@o to remain in two 
places where we should have changed to ze if Carr’s contention 
were correct: 39, 15 dds th méin zo mfr lieze; 374, 14 tte lazet 
si gérno zto tro. Too conservatively perhaps in some instances, 
for we should now be inclined to change z#o to ze in 89, 22 
Tie sdchd, die (lacking in manuscript) daz uutb sdment tro brin- 
get. zo demo man. (cf. 178, 20 uutle th iz ze demo gnétesten 
bringen); 91, 4 uudnda sie sth faste hdbent zto dien stéinen, tinde 
sto dero érdo. (cf. 87, 22 Sé habe dih ze murgfarén sdldén. tinde 
ze tinstdtemo gtote dero ménniskén. 322, 1 Hdbent tuuih fasto ze 
dero ébenmtoti); 212, 16 miskeléntiu gritone gimméa. zto dien 
uuizén. 348, 21 uudnda dlso uuizenhéit sth nemiskelét, sto dien 
luginen. (cf. 374, 10 Unde gemtskelét si die tzendn chémenten. 
ze dien dar-inne gehdltenén bilden.); 332, 26 Causa ist to conexa 
sto dero euento.; 352, 2 Unde sth péténdo néhen sto demo tin- 
gestunlichen liehte. (cf. Piper, 1, 814, 7 S6 nahtin sie sar mitt tro 
ze dbenahtigero lufte.) It is absolutely essential in every case to 
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examine all occurrences of the preposition with the verb, for 
with one or two exceptions 2%(0) is used only as stated. That zu 
is wrong in 67, 3 Na@lustet mth mina hént zu mtr ze zthenne= Nunc 
libet mihi retrahere manum. is attested by the following passages: 
72, 11 N6h hant ze tro neztige= Nec retrahat manum; 316, 26 ze 
imo zthendo-retrahens. 

When we consider that in the Boethius alone there are but“ 
28 zii(o), and that the majority of these occur in groups, that 
ze is found in parallel cases somewhere in Notker, that ze out- 
number z&(o) by 25 to 1, I think we can safely say that with the 
exceptions given above the alterations in the text are justified. 
We must also not forget that the usual adverbial form in prep- 
ositional function is z#@ and not z#o. That the former as a 
prefix is scribal Kelle (Wiener SB. crix, 238; ZfdPh, xvuut, 347, 
349, 351) had already noted. 

I wish to use this opportunity to remark briefly on another 
matter connected with the Notker-text mentioned by Carr in 
a review of the first fascicle in the same volume of the JEGPh, 
page 283, namely that of the punctuation. 

Carr accepts our interpretation of the sign / as a mark of cor- 
rection, but is unable to accept the explanation we offer for the 
sign ., . On page xix of the Introduction we made the following 
statement: “Nicht so klar liegt die Sache bei dem Punkt- 
Komma (.,). Von den 55 Fallen dieses Zeichens, auf das immer 
grosser Buchstabe folgt, kommen nur sieben zwischen Satzteilen 
vor und, nach dem folgenden grossen Buchstaben zu urteilen, 
sah der Schreiber auch hier den Anfang eines Satzgefiiges. 
Viermal steht das Zeichen nach einer Kapiteliiberschrift. Die 
Annahme liegt also nicht fern, dass wir hier den umgekehrten 
Fall vom Punkt mit dariiber stehendem Strich haben, namlich, 
der Punkt war zu niedrig gesetzt, und der Schreiber deutete mit 
Komma an, dass er héher geriickt werden sollte. Gestiitzt wird 
diese Annahme durch zwei interessante Fille von Doppelkor- 
rektur, der eine nach suér S. 68, 17, der andere nach site am 
Schlusse des vierten Buches. Wir setzten also an Stelle des 
Punkt-Kommas iiberall einen Punkt.” To this Garr remarks: 
“The editors have not recognized that, with two exceptions in 
this volume (78, 6; 190, 20), the sign ., serves to divide the 
Latin and German texts or to mark the end of a chapter. It is 
therefore identical with the sign ; which is used in similar places 
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(8, 12; 28, 1; 39, 3; 101, 2) and which cannot be a correction of 
a - placed too low. Both signs appear to indicate a longer pause 
than the simple stop. Both are used too in a similar way to the 
sign :; which divides the Latin chapter heading from the German 
text and marks the end of a chapter (not as the editors state, 
p. xix, solely to mark the chapter heading. Cf. 57, 14 haft :;).” 

The first part of Carr’s statement that the sign -, serves to 
divide the Latin and German texts or to mark the end of a 
chapter is of course self-evident, for only in such places would 
the sign of a longer pause be in order, which is overwhelmingly 
represented in many of the Notker manuscripts by a point, 
placed above the line. But were the sign ., intended to indicate a 
longer pause than the raised point then we should expect it to be 
used in most instances after the German translation rather than 
after the preceding Latin text, for we may properly assume that 
the Latin text+German translation are more closely united 
than vice versa, i.e., than the German translation of the preced- 
ing Latin text and the Latin text of the following German trans- 
lation. But this is not the case. In the Boethius., -, ; are used 
19 times after the German text and 21 times after the Latin 
text and 6 times within the German text. In other words the 
only restriction to the placing of the sign is a following capital. 
In the vast majority of these instances the point is on the line 
with the comma after it (.,). A number of times the point is 
to be sure not on the line but fairly low (-,). We find two kinds 
of ; , one with the point on the line and the , below it, and one 
with the point high. This is the case particularly at the end of 
chapters and after chapter-headings, although ., is also found 
several times after both. 

As we had stated in the ‘‘Einleitung” to the Boethius we 
believed the comma to be a “Korrekturzeichen” to indicate 
that the low point was incorrect. We came to this decision 
mainly on logical grounds. If / was a ‘“‘Korrekturzeichen”’ for too 
high a point, and we believe that to be fairly certain, then , 
must be for the opposite reason a “‘Korrekturzeichen.’’ Now we 
all know that ; is a common mark of punctuation in mediaeval 
manuscripts, and is found almost exclusively at the end of a 
sentence. What happened in the Notker manuscripts was per- 
haps this: Inasmuch as the point representing our comma was 
at times inadvertently placed too high and corrected by /, there 
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must have been times when it was placed too low for the value 
of a period. The scribe (or Notker himself?) then used the 
comma which was well known to him in the sign ; to mark the 
longer pause. Then the copyists frequently changed this ., to 
their more familiar ; . This view is borne out by the fact that 
on page 89, 10 ; has the “Korrekturzeichen” / over it, and page 
226, 19 lérest has wrongly the low point after it, then corrected 
by ;, or the comma was placed after the low point and then to 
clinch the matter a high point was also placed. 
EDWARD H. SEHRT 


George Washington University 


























DAVID HARTLEY IN THE ANCIENT MARINER 


Professor Lowes in The Road to Xanadu has quoted this un- 
usual assertion from Coleridge’s notebook: “A dunghill at a 
distance sometimes smells like musk, and a dead dog like elder- 
flowers.”” He comments: ‘‘Whether this amazing dictum is to 
be regarded merely as a symptom of olfactory perversion, or as 
a truth hitherto hidden from the wise and prudent, I can only 
guess. .. . Brandl, in his edition of the Note Book, still further 
enriches the potpourri by misreading “musk” as “mush.”’ The 
theme is tempting, but we may not linger.” Yet the source of 
this curious remark is not, after all, so far to seek. The sentence 
is taken directly from David Hartley’s Observations on Man, 
a book which Coleridge borrowed from the Bristol library in 
1794. The fact that Professor Lowes did not happen to discover 
it there is coincident with the general conspiracy among readers 
to ignore Hartley’s influence upon Coleridge. Everyone admits 
that during the production of the Lyrical Ballads Coleridge was 
fascinated by Hartley’s doctrines; but writers take more pains 
to connect this fascination with the naming of the poet’s first 
child than with the creation of “‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.”’ 

Perhaps the tradition of denying a meaning to “The Ancient 
Mariner” has grown out of the very passage in which the author 
himself declared that the poem was full of meaning and was 
written to be so. I refer, of course, to the answer he gave to one 
of Charles Lamb’s “‘two bald women,”’ Mrs. Barbauld, when she 
objected that there was no moral in the tale: 


as to the want of a moral, I told her that in my own judgment the poem had too 
much; and that the only, or chief fault if I might say so, was the obtrusion of the 
moral sentiment so openly on the reader as a principle or cause of action in a 
work of such pure imagination. It ought to have had no more moral than the 
“Arabian Nights’ ”’ tale of the merchant’s sitting down to eat dates by the side 
of a well... 4 


1 Lowes mentions the recurrence of the same arresting statement in Omni- 
ana and Aids to Reflection. He might also have referred to another appearance 
of it in Table Talk under the date of January 4, 1823. 

2 London, 1 (1801), 184. 

*? P. Kaufman, “Reading of Southey and Coleridge; the Record of Their 
Borrowings from the Bristol Library, 1793-98,” Modern Philology, xx1, 317-320. 

* Table Talk, May 31, 1830. 
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“Tt ought to have had no more moral”; but it did have. What 
was the too obtrusive moral, then, and why did Coleridge later 
come to regret its presence in his ballad? I believe that the first 
of these inquiries will show that the poem was written as a 
complete exemplification, not of the Audubon Society’s laudable 
principles, but of Hartleyan system of psychology; and that 
the second is answered by the fact that between the writing of 
the ballad and the report of the conversation with Mrs. Bar- 
bauld Coleridge had rejected, even with shame, his early belief 
in that system. 

It is undisputed that at the time when “The Ancient 
Mariner” was composed (November, 1797, to March 23, 1798), 
Coleridge was devoted to Hartley’s associational psychology. 
“Religious Musings” is always cited as an example of Cole- 
ridge’s worship of Hartley in 1794. The relationship can not be 
ignored, because Coleridge forces it upon us in a reference to 
the philosopher “‘of mortal kind Wisest,”’ identified as Hartley 
by a footnote; but far more important links between the poem 
and the philosopher lie in other passages, links which readers 
have shown no disposition to notice. ‘“The Destiny of Nations” 
(1796), is also a poem which versifies Hartley; “Frost at Mid- 
night” (1796), ““The Nightingale” (1798), “Fears in Solitude” 
(1798), and “The Wanderings of Cain’ (1798) are others. But 
“Lines Written in the Album at Elbingerode, in the Hartz 
Forest” (1799) and “Dejection: an Ode” (1802) speak sadly of 
this philosophy as being something Coleridge had put aside; 
and these poems do coincide with Coleridge’s desertion of 
Hartley, a transition which was gradual but was an accom- 
plished, even a boasted, fact in 1801.5 It will be instructive, then, 
to analyze the definitely Hartleyan poems far enough to see 
what it was in the associational psychology which Coleridge 
was so eager to express in verse during the years when he com- 
posed ‘The Ancient Mariner’’; then if the great ballad itself 
exhibits to a careful scrutiny the same stamp of thinking which 
we find in its contemporaries, we may feel safe in concluding 
that what we see was placed there by no accident and that we 
have indeed found that principle and cause of action which the 
creator of the piece considered so obvious.*® 


5 J. N. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (New York, 1930), p. 51. 
* One may derive encouragement in such a search from the fact that Cole- 
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The essential features of Hartley’s Observations on Man are 
the following: (1) The theory of vibratiuncles in the nervous 
system, the physiological basis of the psychology of association. 
This theory does not concern our inquiry. (2) The doctrine 
that the intellectual powers are developed from impressions re- 
ceived through the five senses. (3) The hypothesis that, since 
animals appear to experience some of the associative acts which 
create man’s soul, they also have souls and are with man mem- 
bers of one mystical body in God (m, 222-223). (4) Belief in 
the optimistic principle of Necessity. (5) Devout Christianity. 

The second of these doctrines needs to be set forth in more 
detail. Of course, the associational doctrine, crudely stated, is 
that simple sensations, carried to the brain by the sensory 
organs and the connecting nervous system, can sometimes over- 
lie each other in the mind and so create an impression different 
from each of the simple sensations composing it. These complex 
associations may themselves overlap others, creating new and 
more complex associations. This association of sensations forms 
the feelings as distinguished from mere sensory experience. The 
power of volition and the power of thought are developed by 
the same process. 

But with Hartley the process of association requires six 
stages of associated feelings above the simple experience of 
sensation. These are: 

1. Imagination. This activity of the mind is immensely im- 
portant because it launches the soul on its course. It first draws 
together sensory impressions and out of them shapes feeling. It 
is set in motion by beauty of all kinds, but especially the beauty 
of nature. The pleasures aroused by natural objects strike the 
young mind forcibly, require time during youth to come to a 
maximum of power, stay for a while at this maximum of in- 





ridge has confessed himself as interested in a psychological phenomenon rather 
than in a pure tale of the supernatural when he wrote at least one ballad of 
witchcraft. ‘The Three Graves,’”’ a tale which seems as simply a legend of 
enchantment as any composition could be, was composed, the author declared, 
as a study “of the possible effect on the imagination, from an idea violently and 
suddenly impressed on it. . . . I conceived the design of showing that instances 
of this kind are not peculiar to savage or barbarous tribes, and of illustrating the 
mode in which the mind is affected in these cases, and the progress and symp- 
toms of the morbid action on the fancy from the beginning.”’ Introductory com- 
ment on “‘The Three Graves.” 
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tensity, and then, as a man’s age advances, decline for the sake 
of his own good “by yielding, in due time, to more exalted and 
pure pleasures, whose composition they enter” (1, 422). Hartley 
carefully reiterates throughout his discussion that each of the 
six operations of the mind is a stage of development which con- 
tributes to the next by entering into it. Without the preliminary 
working of the imagination, man would remain subject to de- 
tached immediate sensations, remote from the second stage of 
feeling as from the sixth. 

2. Ambition. The link between this feeling and the imagina- 
tion is the desire to be thought beautiful, after the imagination 
has discovered beauty. A man’s next desire is to be respected. 
At first the developing man is more interested in what others 
think of him than in what he really is; later, he wishes to be 
that which he prefers to have others think him (1, 443-457). 

3. Self-interest. ‘Even avarice and ambition are, in their 
respective ways, carrying on the benevolent designs of him who 
is all in all’’ (1, 463). This working together of all things for 
good is a favorite topic with Hartley and consequently with 
Coleridge. This particular manifestation of the beneficent col- 
laboration results from the fact that even selfish desires cause 
men to seek God’s help. Gross self-interest is transformed to 
“refined” and “rational” self-interest, which even more power- 
fully leads to the love of one’s neighbor and then to the love 
of God. The first experience of death touches one in this feeling 
of self-interest. Disgust is the first feeling in this experience, 
and fear follows (1, 466). Consciousness of guilt and the promise 
of eternal punishment to come intensify the mere dread of being 
bereft of life. But in the regular course of things repentance and 
amendment follow. Next hope arrives, and the transition from 
fear to hope fills the soul with joy. This chain of feelings, in fact, 
will constitute one of the principal sources of life’s pleasure. 
Meanwhile, these fears of death and punishment “mortify pride, 
and the refined self-interest; lead, or even compel, men to resign 
all to God; and so advance them to a more pure, disinterested 
and permanent love of God, and of their neighbour, than they 
could have arrived at (all other things remaining the same), 
had they not undergone these anxieties. . . .” (1, 470). 

4. Sympathy. Our own pleasures and our own pains are 
often experienced in company with other people who feel the 
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same effects from the same causes. By this community of feeling 
pain is again as beneficial as joy, and by associating other men’s 
sorrows and pleasures with our own we arrive at a capacity for 
disinterested sympathy. To encourage benevolence “‘it is neces- 
sary to pray frequently and fervently . . . for others, friends, 
benefactors, strangers, enemies”’ (11, 291). 

5. Theopathy. Affection towards God is similar in origin to 
sympathy with man; the selfish fear of God’s wrath gives way 
to a selfish gratitude and love of God for his mercies, and this 
transforms itself into a disinterested love of God (1, 490). The 
“difference [between sympathy and theopathy] arises chiefly 
from the infinity and absolute perfection of the divine nature.” 
Towards unearthly spirits, affections are developed which are 
of an intermediate nature between sympathy and theopathy (1, 
492). Prayer, both vocal and mental, is important in the growth 
of theopathy (1, 489, 491; 1m, 332). 

6. Moral sense. “All the pleasures and pains of sensation, 
imagination, ambition, self-interest, sympathy, and theopathy, 
as far as they are consistent with one another, with the frame 
of our natures, and with the course of the world, beget in us a 
moral sense, and lead us to the love and approbation of virtue, 
and to the fear, hatred, and abhorrence of vice. This moral sense 
therefore carries its own authority with it, inasmuch as it is 
the sum total of all the rest, and the ultimate result from them; 
and employs the force and authority of the whole nature of man 
against any particular part of it, that rebels against the de- 
terminations and commands of the conscience or moral judg- 
ment. 

“Tt appears also, that the moral sense carries us perpetually 
to the pure love of God, as our highest and ultimate perfection, 
our end, centre, and only resting-place, to which yet we can 
never attain”’ (1, 497). 

The theory of pleasure and pain which Hartley adopts is 
jhighly important. Pain physiologically is held to differ from 
pleasure only in degree. A novel sensation will be painful, espe- 
cially if it is intense, and the solution of a new continuity actu- 
ally requires the experience of pain before a pleasurable con- 
tinuity can be attained (1, 35, 36). Hence, pain is a physically 
necessary step in every developing experience man has; neither 
pleasure nor intellectual maturity can be reached without it. 
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The theory of education derived from associationism is also 
important. It holds that people of the same nature but with 
affections and passions in different proportions may be made 
perfectly similar by exposure to the same associations. It also 
holds that an individual can not pass through life without at- 
taining some degree of spirituality, because the experience of 
sensible pleasure and pain is necessarily a step towards intel- 
lectual being (1, 82). 

Now, a reader fresh from Hartley sees in the “Religious 
Musings” a poem which not only apostrophizes ‘““Monads of 
the infinite mind” and talks of unity, necessity, and Hartley, 
but one which dwells upon the associational stages of char- 
acter-building. Here is Coleridge’s summary: 

And first by Fear uncharmed the drowsed Soul 
Till of its nobler nature it ’gan feel 

Dim recollections; and thence soared to Hope. 
Strong to believe whate’er of mystic good 
The Eternal dooms for His immortal sons. 
From Hope and firmer Faith to perfect Love 
Attracted and absorbed: and centered there 
God only to behold, and know, and feel, 

Till by exclusive consciousness of God 

All self-annihilated it shall make 

God its Identity: God all in all! 

We and our father one! 


That this is Hartleyan has not escaped Coleridge’s students, for 
Coleridge took the trouble to document his reasoning with this 
footnote: “‘See this demonstrated by Hartley, vol. 1, p. 114, and 
vol. 2, p. 329.” Lines 45 to 104 repeat the story, even with an- 
other footnote at line 91, which, without referring again to 
Hartley, insists in plain prose upon the doctrine that evil pas- 
sions are transformed by religion and are made to animate 
virtue. Lines 45 to 54 in this passage dwell upon the service per- 
formed by external nature in giving the primary impulse to 
the educational experiences of the soul; then follows a descrip- 
tion of fear, Hartley’s earliest of the feelings; this properly in- 
troduces the Hartleyan succession of mercy, faith, hope, union 
with God. Lines 193 to 197 again refer to the principle of the 
usefulness of evil in our experience, again impressed by a foot- 
note; and to keep this passage definitely Hartleyan in its mean- 
ing, the next lines tell us the process by which evil so labors; 
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imagination (Hartley’s first stage) teaches man new desires 
(ambition) which give rise not only to vice and virtue but to 
new forms of beauty that “by sensual wants Unsensualised the 
mind.”’ Thus, when the “grossness” of his desire is forgotten, 
man learns to delight in his mind’s activity (rational self-in- 
terest). So even out of avarice spring science, freedom, philoso- 
phy, poetry, and theopathy; and, says Coleridge in his prophetic 
climax, men who have undergone all this will know pity and 
will no longer tolerate an unjust world (sympathy). 

“The Destiny of Nations” repeats the same story. The open- 
ing stanzas object to allowing materialism to foster atheism 
(something which Hartley never indulged), and speculates as 
to what influences of God work in his monads to influence man’s 
fate. Line 60 launches fairly into associationism; even in the 
darkest realms of earth, Coleridge says, nature works with the 
imagination to lead the rude man to religion, morality, and 
reason. The Laplander, feeling the cold air and hearing his child 
scream, is himself relieved from fear; first, by the sight of the 
Aurora Borealis and recognition of its beauty, second, by his 
fancy’s explanations of the dancing light as the robes of happy 
spirits. 

For Fancy is the power 
The first unsensualises the dark mind, 
Giving it new delights; and bids it swell 
By obscure fears of Beings invisible, 
Emancipates it from the grosser thrall 
Of the present impulse, teaching Self-control, 
Till Superstition with unconscious hand 
Seat Reason on her throne. 


Of course, the italics here are mine, emphasizing the definite 
associational stages that Coleridge has subjected to metre. 
“‘Fears in Solitude” gives another version of the educative 
process beginning in nature and ending in sympathy and theop- 
athy. The last fifty lines of the poem are devoted to this, and 
the treatment is personal and tender, a confession of Coleridge’s 
own debt to the shaping powers of the English countryside. 
“Frost at Midnight” is also more tender than argumenta- 
tive, though the orthodox associationism is present. ‘“The Night- 
ingale” is similar, with its touching wish that little Hartley 
might learn to “associate joy” with night. 
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When we regard “The Wanderings of Cain” we have a 
special expectation of finding something which will be of help 
in interpreting ‘““The Ancient Mariner,” since it was this poem 
which was begun with Wordsworth and then dropped, so that 
“**The Ancient Mariner’ was written instead.” The rough draft 
and the incomplete prose fragment of Cain’s story do, indeed, 
reveal some interesting details. The hero of this poem was to 
have been a man tortured by remorse, who is tempted by evil 
spirits not to believe in God’s willingness to pardon him. He is 
twice saved from yielding to the cruel promptings of these spirits 
by receiving intimations of God’s mercy; the second of these 
intimations comes from the apparition of his brother Abel, and 
the first, from prayer and the Hartleyan reflection that he had 
become a murderer “‘because he had neglected to make a proper 
use of his senses, etc.’”” What did Coleridge smother beneath 
that ef cetera? Was it another record of the process by which 
the senses lead us to morality, a subject already so familiar to 
his pen that it required no further memorandum in the pro- 
spectus? At any rate, the epic was evidently intended to present 
a man whose education through the senses had not been normal; 
who had therefore sinned, and at the same moment had seen 
death, thus reaching the fear and repentance which are part of 
the experience of self-interest (at the close of Canto m, Cain con- 
fesses that he can not lament for Abel because he is so fearful 
for himself). In the course of the poem this man was apparently 
to have been brought to theopathy by faith in God’s mercy. 
Sympathy was to have been an intermediate step, since Cain 
debates whether to save his wife and children from tigers, and 
finally does so from a selfish motive; there is also Cain’s plan to 
sacrifice his own son during his agony of penitential fear, neces- 
sitating instruction from Abel on humanity. It looks, moreover, 
as if nature was to have played her rdéle here, acting somewhat 
as she did in ‘‘The Destiny of Nations,” by leading man to fill 
a strange scene with fancied beings (Cain wonders what manner 
of man can live in the valley of rocks); but this is not clear. 
The general Hartleyan outline of the poem, however, is definitely 
clear even in the rough draft furnished us. Certain features of 
this projected poem recall “Remorse, ‘which was composed in 
its first form as “Osorio” in 1797; and the last act of that drama 
is strongly Hartleyan. 
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The family resemblance between Cain and the Mariner who 
supplanted him is obvious; but before we study the Mariner’s 
rime we may draw some assistance from a third character of 
poetic fiction, who is a blood brother of them both. This is 
Wordsworth’s Peter Bell. Raleigh has already called “Peter 
Bell’? Wordsworth’s “Ancient Mariner” and, without mention- 
ing the associational psychology which is the real explanation 
of the resemblance, has demonstrated a similarity of incident 
in the two poems. Wordsworth began to write his verses less 
than a month after Coleridge had brought his ballad in a finished 
state to Alfoxden.’? But the poems are associated not only in 
time of composition but by Wordsworth’s frank statement in 
his prologue that he was attempting in the piece to fulfill his 
part of that compact by which the two poets were to write two 
kinds of poetry. 

Now, the famous division of poetic labor for the Lyrical 
Ballads itself bears some curious indebtedness to David Hartley. 
The poets had been conversing about the resemblance between 
the power of moonlight to alter the appearance of a familiar 
landscape and the power of the imagination to give “the interest 
of novelty.’’® 

The occasion of this train of thought was a night’s excursion 
up Mount Snowdon during that walking tour on which the 
friends planned their collaboration. Wordsworth describes the 
experience in detail at the opening of the fourteenth book of 
“The Prelude,” and he describes it in a thoroughly Hartleyan 
way. The transformation worked by moonlight upon the face 
of the earth appeared to the poets as an emblem of the trans- 
forming power of the imagination as it combines and recombines 
sensations with new effects, creating its own idea of the world. 
But the imaginative mind, being willing thus to work upon the 
materials which the world offers and also “‘to be wrought upon” 
by “sensible impressions” is lifted by this activity to human 
communion and then to divine, until at last it finds “repose In 
moral judgments,” which are reached by this route or not at all. 
This passage would seem to be long enough and detailed enough 
in its associationism, but Wordsworth adds a more personal re- 
view of the whole process he has sketched, testifying that this 


7D. Wordsworth, Journal (London, 1925), pp. 14, 17. 
8 Biographia Literaria, Chap. xtv. 
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has been the course of his own life. (In offering this personal evi- 
dence of his good faith he meets the embarrassing necessity of 
referring to himself as having reached the moral state. He does 
what he can to preserve both the theory and a decent humility.) 
Professor Ernest de Selincourt, without remarking on the as- 
sociationist significance of this passage, has noted that some of 
the phrases here resemble parts of Wordsworth’s early expres- 
sions of poetic theory for the Lyrical Ballads.*® Certainly there 
is a connection between the passage and the principles of com- 
position which the two friends adopted in 1798; and the primary 
source of both was not a moonlit mountainside, but Hartley’s 
Observations on Man.” 

“The Ancient Mariner,” I believe, and “‘Peter Bell” were 
intended to be equally Hartleyan poems, but to serve as foils 
to each other, one, like the Laplander’s Aurora Borealis, stimu- 
lating the imagination by suggesting supernatural influences; 
the other making use of the impulse that nature theoretically 
gave to that primary associative function. Both narrate the 
spiritualizing of an unfeeling man through the psychological 
process which the poets believed was the true one. 

Peter Bell, therefore, passes through each of Hartley’s six 


stages of development beyond the first one of sensation." At 
first Peter exists in such a monotonously insensitive state that 
he not only sees nothing in a primrose to enjoy, but sees nothing 
in a starving and beaten ass to pity. But at the braying of the 
animal some echo from the rocks stirs fear in his heart; imagina- 


® The Prelude, edited by E. de Selincourt (London, 1928), p. 605. 

1° There is a slight but interesting similarity in idea, phrase, and rhythm 
between Coleridge’s famous “willing suspension of disbelief for the moment” 
and a sentence in Hartley’s discussion of the function of a poet (of. cit., 1, 431). 
After advising the poet to choose “such scenes as are beautiful, terrible, or other- 
wise strongly affecting,” and “‘such characters as excite love, pity, just indigna- 
tion, etc.,’’ Hartley says that the art in presenting these fictions is “‘to be so 
exact in all the principal circumstances relating to actions, passions, etc., i.e. 
to real life that the reader may be insensibly betrayed into a half belief to the 
truth and reality of the scene.’”’ Coleridge’s suspension of disbelief was of be ac- 
complished in the same way, not by plausible appearances, but by transferring 
“from our inward nature a human interest.” 

1 For a full discussion of Wordsworth’s adherence to Hartley’s system 
(though not for a particular analysis of “Peter Bell’) see A. Beatty, William 
Wordsworth: His Doctrine and Art in Their Historical Relations, University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 17, Madison 1922. 
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tion has begun to work. From simple fear, Peter passes to fear 
of what people may think of him (Ambition). The sight of the 
dead man increases his terror (Self-interest, and its connection 
with death). The ass gives him a sense of comforting companion- 
ship while he pulls out the drowned body, and in return Peter 
feels slight twitches of his first pity (Sympathy). Then the cry 
of the boy seeking his father strikes through his heart with the 
dread of eternal punishment (Preparation for theopathy). Suc- 
cessive details increase this horror, and repentance for a lifetime 
of sins is added. Just at this moment of remorse he receives a 
message of love and God’s mercy. He opens his heart to hope 
and melts in joy from the reaction. (Compare Hartley on the 
whole experience.) So it is that when Peter finds the widow he 
has been won to communion with both man and God, and 


He feels what he for human kind 
Had never felt before. 


The next step in his regeneration is to think himself actually 
inferior to the ass (compare Hartley on animals). At last he 
bursts into an agonised prayer (Hartley). Then, since wisdom 
is learned through pain, he spends ten months in melancholy 
and lays aside his folly. Thus is completed for Peter Bell that 
educative process by which, if exposed to properly associated 
sensations, the passions and affections of any individual can 
be properly regulated. If we did not know from Wordsworth’s 
assurances that his purpose in “Peter Bell’? was completely 
serious, we should be likely to suspect it of being a burlesque. 
But when we consider it as a companion piece to ““The Ancient 
Mariner,” it almost seems a parody. 

For ‘‘The Ancient Mariner” is preserved only by Coleridge’s 
genius from being as mechanical as Wordsworth’s metrical tract 
in its progress through the six psychological stages; though it is 
more graceful, it is just as complete. 

Charles Lamb wrote Coleridge a letter on January 5, 1797, 
in which he suggested that his friend write a poem on: 

a Five Days’ Dream, which shall iliustrate, in sensible imagery, Hartley’s five 
Motives to conduct :—1. Sensation; 2. Imagination; 3. Ambition; 4. Sympathy; 
5. Theopathy:—First. Banquets, music, &c., effeminacy,...and their in- 
sufficiency. Second. “Beds of hyacinth and roses, where young Adonis oft re- 


poses”; “Fortunate Isles”; ““The pagan Elysium” . . . Third. Warriors, Poets; 
some famous yet more forgotten; their fame or oblivion now alike indifferent; 
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pride, vanity, &c. Fourth. All manner of pitiable stories, in Spenser-like verse; 
love; friendship, relationship, &c. Fifth. Hermits; Christ and his apostles; 
martyrs, heaven, &c. 


If ‘The Ancient Mariner” is not Coleridge’s act of assent to this 
request, yet it follows Lamb’s plan closely enough to have served 
as such. Coleridge, however, was more accurately informed than 
his friend, and his ballad does not omit the two stages left out 
by Lamb, self-interest and the moral sense. 

The Mariner in the beginning of his story is placed in the 
midst of wild beauty on the sea; yet so unresponsive is he to its 
good influences that ina moment of sheer idleness, with no prov- 
ocation and no motive, he shoots the harmless albatross. The 
narrator’s retrospective emotion as he tells the tale must not 
be confused with the feelings he testifies to having had at the 
time of the events. The guilty man does not feel any motions 
of regret for his heartlessness when the bird falls. His friends are 
like him in having no interest in anything except what the death 
of the creature might portend to them. In Part 11, however, the 
Mariner encounters the sensations of heat and thirst, and the 
working of imagination introduces him to fear, most primitive of 
emotions. Fear of the avenging spirit in the sea is followed by 
something more immediate, evil looks from old and young; this 
is the stage of ambition, or the wish to be respected. The shame 
which is a factor in this stage is given form by the albatross 
which is now hung around the sailor’s neck. Part 11 intensifies 
these experiences; fear momentarily relieved by hope produces 
intense joy, and when the hope is disappointed, a more terrible 
fear returns. The Mariner has now reached the third stage, that 
of self-interest. He therefore has the first experience with death, 
and, true to Hartley, his feeling takes the form of revulsion at 
the lifeless state of the many men, once so beautiful, who now 
lie before him in this strangely affecting state. His disgust ex- 
tends over the rest of his stationary world and over himself, 
but he has not progressed enough for prayer; his attempts at 
this all fail, for he is still dominated by horror and fear rather 
than by pity. At length this bitter agony is broken; resting his 
weary eyes upon the playing water snakes, he regards again 
what once seemed to him but slimy things that crawled with 
legs upon the slimy sea. But this time imagination has cleared 
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his sight to take in beauty. Immediately he reaches Hartley’s 
fourth stage, sympathy: 


A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them, unaware. 


The moment of sympathy passes imperceptibly into the moment 
of theopathy: 


The selfsame moment I could pray. 


After this, the Mariner is left to the ministries of the invisible 
spirits of heaven and sea, spirits he has once feared but now re- 
gards with an intermediate love, and at length he feels the 
smoothing and tender memories which Hartley says are asso- 
ciated with familiar scenes and are especially effective in 
touching the sensibilities. Hope and the joy which properly 
accompanies it pour over him at the sight of the hermit who will 
shrive him. When he is thus reconciled to God’s mercy, the 
Mariner concerns himself with duty. And so he performs his 
peculiar moral task of reminding those who need to be reminded 
that 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 


Or, as Hartley puts it: 


we are led by the love of good men to that of God, and back again by the love of 
God to that of all his creatures in and through him; also as it must be the will 
of an infinitely benevolent being, that we should cultivate universal unlimited 
benevolence (11, 283). 


The Mariner’s associational education is complete. 

Like a harmonious vignette on the margin of an engraving, 
the conversion of the Wedding Guest repeats with fewer strokes 
the outlines of the central story. The Wedding Guest was not a 
highly sensitive soul at the opening of the poem, when the 
Mariner chose him as one of those who must learn pity from his 
tale. His desire is towards the feast, the other guests, the merry 
din, until he has vicariously undergone the Mariner’s sufferings. 
But the morrow morn reveals that he has gained wisdom in the 
orthodox way from his sorrow; he arises a sadder and a wiser 
man that day. 
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No one could wish, with Mrs. Barbauld, that this or any 
other moral had been plainer in the poem. On the other hand, 
no one needs to regret that Coleridge used the psychology he 
believed in when he was writing a poem that required the 
description of mental processes. Tracing doctrine through poetry 
is a mechanical process, but it has no diabolic power in itself to 
mechanize a really graceful poem. An undergraduate once in- 
formed me that Wordsworth was the poet who infested nature 
with deep meanings. Yet, whether we believe that Wordsworth 
infested or invested with meaning the “Lines Written above 
Tintern Abbey,” we are interested to know what he thought he 
had done there. So with “The Ancient Mariner’; and after all, 
a knowledge of the philosophy beneath the poem relieves one 
from Professor Lowes’ expedient, generous though that expedi- 
ent is, of declaring on the one hand that Coleridge surely did 
not mean what he said to Mrs. Barbauld, and on the other that 
there must not be a meaning in the poem because any meaning 
we can guess at would be too petty. “The Ancient Mariner’’ is 
not less beautiful nor less charming because Coleridge wished 
to present in it an “inward nature’”’ which was psychologically 
sound. 

It is easy, however, to understand why Coleridge felt the 
regret that he expressed to the “bald woman.” He had long 
suspected himself of leaving philosophy too bare in his poetry, 
and had written of Wordsworth in 1800: “He is a great, a true 
poet—I am only a kind of a Metaphysician.” But this was not 
his principal quarrel with ““The Ancient Mariner.” In 1801 he 
had boasted that he had “overthrown the doctrine of associa- 
tion, as taught by Hartley,’’"’ and by 1804 he had even con- 
tracted such an aversion to the system that he wrote to Poole, 
“T love and honor you,” because the latter had never been a 
believer in Necessity." The same aversion caused him to write 
in 1808 concerning the work of W. Taylor: “All I dare to say, is 
that I had anticipated more subtlety, less of the Trot Trot on 


12 Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by E. L. Griggs 
(London, 1932), 1, 165. 

8 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by E. H. Coleridge (New 
York, 1895), 1, 348. 

“4S. F. Gingerich, “From Necessity to Transcendentalism in Coleridge,” 
PMLA, xxxv (N.S. xxvm1), 24. 
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the beaten road of Hartley and explanations of everything by 
nothing—or what is much the same—by the word association.’ 
Chapters v to xm, inclusive, of the Biographia Literaria were 
devoted to laying the ghost of Hartley forever, and in 1832 
the “kind of a metaphysician” could announce, “The pith of 
my system is to make the senses out of the mind—not the mind 
out of the senses, as Locke did.’ “It is, in substance, what I 
have been all my life doing in my system of philosophy,’’” he 
said for he had forgotten several things about his youth. The 
Coleridge who wrote in 1820 that “this inferred dependance 
[sic] of the human soul on accidents of birthplace and abode. . . 
is the trait in Wordsworth’s poetic works that I most dislike as 
unhealthful’* was probably intolerant of the Coleridge who 
had written in an earlier day: ‘“The pleasures, which we receive 
from rural beauties, are of little consequence compared with 
the Moral Effect of these pleasures—beholding always the Best 
possible we at last become ourselves the best possible.’”!® Small 
wonder, then, that he should feel annoyance when “The Ancient 
Mariner” recalled his youthful errors in this way, even while he 
could not deny to himself that he had strayed. 
DorotHy WAPLES 
Lawrence College 


1 Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1, 401. 

% Table Talk, July 25, 1832. 

17 Tbid., July 21, 1832. 

18 T. Allsop, Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge (New 
York, 1836), p. 71. 

19 Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1, 33. 




















DIE EWIGE JUGEND AND EARLY 
GERMAN ROMANTICISM 


I 


The fifth and last of the collection of Monologen' which as 
a whole constitute Schleiermacher’s spiritual autobiography 
bears significantly the title of Jugend und Alter. As a concluding 
chapter in a series of meditations with his inner self, it attempts 
to show how one’s spiritual life should be lived. It is, in short, a 
sort of spiritual regimen and the title serves to indicate that 
his approach to the subject is to be through the medium of 
contrast between youth and age. 

There are, he finds, two points of view with regard to youth 
and age: the temporal, which is that of the empiricist, and the 
spiritual. The former makes time the measure of man’s life 
and destiny and hence emphasizes the temporal contrast; the 
latter, on the other hand, conceives of youth and age as “eternal 
principles” which through early combination in the soul of man 
make for spiritual strength. It should be the effort of each in- 
dividual to marry youth to old age in order that the latter may 
experience the fullness of youth and be permeated by its vivify- 
ing warmth. The force of the individual will alone is necessary 
to accomplish this union. In short, he demands that this twofold 
activity of the spirit be united at all times, and that our efforts 
be directed to an ever more intimate and clear understanding 
of both its aspects and of the peculiar and proper function of 
both. 

Youth so conceived as an activity of the spirit is distin- 
guished by a lively and absorbing interest in all things, by 
ability to proceed readily from one thing to another and by an 
insatiable energy to assimilate even the experience of others by 
rehearsing their deeds in imagination. Its nature is the essence 
of cheerfulness. Age, on the other hand, is characterized by wise 
experience, sober wisdom, and poised perfection in one’s under- 


1 Throughout this article I have used both the German Edition (Fried. 
Schleiermacher, Monologen nebst den Vorarbeiten, Kritische Ausg., Schiele- 
Mulert, “Der Philosophischen Bibliothek,’’ Bd. 84, Leipzig, 1914. Cited here- 
after as Mulert) and the English translation (Schleiermacher’s Soliloquies, Trans. 
by Horace L. Friess, Chicago: Open Court Pub., 1926. Cited hereafter as Friess.) 
Each is supplied with an excellent introduction. 
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standing of the varied world about us. These virtues of old age 
are, however, in the last analysis the products of the urge of 
youth and the fresh life of the spirit. But having produced these 
virtues it does not follow that the spirit of youth is no longer 
needed and decay must set in. Life is a continual process. Youth 
is eternal because man’s desire to know and make his own is infi- 
nite. In his own case this leads to the declaration: ‘Nie werd’ ich 
mich alt diinken, bis ich fertig bin, und nie werd’ ich fertig sein, 
weil ich weiss und will, was ich soll.’ On this dominant note 
of the free independent will of the individual, Schleiermacher 
ends his impassioned hymn to eternal youth. “‘Dem Bewusstsein 
der inneren Freiheit und ihres Handelns entspriesst ewige 
Jugend und Freude. Dies habe ich ergriffen und lasse es nimmer, 
und so seh ich lachelnd schwinden der Augen Licht, und keimen 
das weisse Haar zwischen den blonden Locken. Nichts was 
geschehen kann, mag mir das Herz beklemmen; frisch bleibt 
der Puls des innern Lebens bis an den Tod.’ 

Schleiermacher’s conviction as to the eternal youth of the 
spirit was grounded in his own character development. Of the 
ideas expressed in the Monologen, he writes in a letter of July, 
1804 that they are not “todte Gedanken, die man sich im Kopfe 
ausrechnet, dass es ungefahr so sein miisse, sondern Ideen, die 
wirklich in mir leben und in denen ich auch lebe... .”* Haym 
aptly appraises his nature as “‘In der Jugend leidenschaftlos, 
noch im spiaten Alter voll Begeisterung,” and applies to him 
what was said of W. von Humboldt, “‘Er sei von keinem Alter.’ 
That the problems here discussed interested him even as a young 
man is attested by a posthumous essay, Uber den Werth des 
Lebens, written on the eve of his twenty-fourth birthday which 
Wilhelm Dilthey subsequently published as an appendix to his 
life of Schleiermacher. Fragmentary in nature, it contains the 
kernel of many of the ideas which were to find fuller develop- 
ment in the Monologen. 

In the intervening years between the writing of this essay 
and the appearance of the Monologen in 1800 Schleiermacher 
was developing his idea of humanity (humanitas) and the in- 
dividual, the principium individuationis which forms the very 

? Mulert, p. 90. § Ibid., p. 94. 


* Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben in Briefen (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1860-63), 1, 401. 
5’ Haym, Die Romantische Schule (Berlin, 1920), p. 607. 
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heart of the Monologen. In the second of these he indicates 
just what this means: “Each man is meant to represent hu- 
manity in his own way combining its elements uniquely, so 
that it may reveal itself in every mode and all that can issue 
from its womb be made actual in the fullness of unending space 
and time.’ The strongly individual note in his conception of 
“ewige Jugend,”’ its glorification of the freedom of the individual 
will has its basis in this ‘higher law of individuation.’ In a letter 
to Henriette Herz written three years after the publication of 
the Monologen, he again affirms the same principle: “Ich nehme 
die menschliche Natur als eine notwendige Stufe des geistigen 
Lebens, die eben da sein muss, und von dieser Seite betrachtet 
ist kein Mensch unbedeutend, der etwas Eigentiimliches hat, 
der die menschliche Natur von einer eignen Seite darstellt. . . . 
Allein jedes Leben ist ein bestindiges Werden: es soll kein Still- 
stand darin sein, es soll weiterkommen und in ununterbrochener 
Entwicklung fortschreiten.’”’? The limitless possibilities of in- 
dividual expression implied in such a view is of the very nature 
of youth itself. It is not only not suprising but singularly fitting 
to find its protagonist advancing the idea of ‘ewige Jugend’ as 
a conclusion to his autobiography of the spirit. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Schleiermacher® gained his in- 
sight into the meaning of humanity in the intimate family life 
of the Dohna family at Schlobitten, his view of the individual 
in the large and brilliant group of men and women who toward 
the close of the century frequented the salons of Henriette 
Herz, Rahel Varnhagen, and Dorothea Veit. The letters to and 
from this brilliant trio of witty, versatile, highly intelligent 
Jewesses together with the correspondence of the brothers 
Schlegel furnish a vivid record of the ceaseless interchange of 
ideas among the most interesting personalities of the time. It 
is instructive to trace in the record of the ebb and flow of these 
interests how certain ideas caught the fancy of the group, ac- 
quired a certain fixation in meaning, and eventually passed 
over into the common fund of ideas of which the last decade 
of the 18th Century gave such abundant evidence. “‘Die ewige 
Jugend” may be said to be a not inconspicuous current in the 


® Friess, p. 31. 
7 Gundelfinger, Fried., Romantiker Briefe (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1907), 
p. 391. § Mulert, p. xxi. 
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stream of ideas which appealed to the early German Romanti- 
cists and found expression in their works. Let us survey briefly 
the scope and nature of the interest in this aspect of the spirit’s 
activity. 


IT 


Schleiermacher, undoubtedly, felt a closer affinity by nature 
to Friedrich Schlegel than to the other members of the group. 
Without defining precisely what their relationship was he admits 
that ““Gerade, was Novalis mit mir gemein hat, haben wir auch 
beide mit Friedrich Schlegel.’’® It is to the latter of these two 
friends that the conception of ‘ewige Jugend’ seems to have 
appealed most; at least, the evidence of the impression is more 
direct than with Novalis. 

The earliest reference to the subject by Schleiermacher ap- 
pears to be in a letter to Henriette Herz in September, 1798,'° 
two years before the publication of the Monologen in which he 
points out that ‘ewige Jugend’ connotes a quality of the spirit 
and has no meaning from the temporal standpoint. In an un- 
dated letter to Schleiermacher presumably in the same year, 
Friedrich Schlegel complains of the “‘Fliichtigkeit der Jugend.’””™ 
Schleiermacher had evidently countered with the suggestion of 
‘ewige Jugend,’ for Schlegel at the suggestion, as he says, of 
Caroline, writes to express her thanks for the idea; as for him- 
self, he declares that eternal youth has become no longer an 
article of faith since Berlin has recently witnessed his rejuvena- 
tion for the third time.” This rejuvenation was, no doubt, oc- 
casioned by Schlegel’s love for Dorothea Veit, which toward the 
end of the year gave a new incentive for the completion of 
Lucinde. It appeared finally in 1799. The intimacy of its personal 
revelation gives an excellent picture of Schlegel’s mode of 
thought at the time. The conception of ‘ewige Jugend’ finds here 
frequent and varied application nearly a year before Schleier- 
macher gave literary expression to the idea. In view of the close 
relationship which existed between the two at the time, sharing 
as they did the same quarters toward the close of the year 
1797, it is not surprising to find Schlegel anticipating some of 
the ideas of Schleiermacher. 


® Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben, 1, 381. 0 Tbid., p. 92. 
ut Jbid., m1, 84-85. 12 Tbid., p. 89. 
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One of the qualities of the spirit of youth stressed in the 
Monologen as fundamental in the development of the wisdom 
and experience of age was the ability to assimilate the experi- 
ences of others by rehearsing their deeds in imagination. In the 
opening chapter of Lucinde, Julius writes that he saw his loved 
one “‘mit dem Auge seines Geistes’’ in various stages of her life. 
It is this clear, undimmed eye of the spirit and its images which 
Schleiermacher considered one of the chief aspects of “das 
muntere Leben der Jugend.” And for Schlegel it has a similar 
meaning, for Julius says: “Ich atmete Friihling, klar sah ich die 
ewige Jugend um mich .. . Ich fiihlte, dass Alles ewig lebe und 
dass der Tod auch freundlich sei und nur eine Tauschung.’”™ 
In the Bekenntnisse of the projected second part of Lucinde, 
love becomes, in fact, the substance of this spirit: 

Liebe, ewig leicht und jung 
Fiihlt sich triibe nie, noch alt.“ 


The destiny of man as of all nature is to blossom, ripen and to 
fade; the life of the flower is transitory like “die ewige Jugend 
sterblicher Gefiihle”’; and yet of the imperishableness of one 
thing he is convinced: “die ewige Sehnsucht nach der ewigen 
Jugend, die immer da ist und immer entflieht.’”” 

As with Friedrich Schlegel, so with Novalis, ‘ewige Jugend’ 
finds most frequent application to love and poetry. In a poem 
addressed to Herrn Rektor Jani on the occasion of a gift of 
some translations from Theocritus he reveals, how, captivated 
by an enthusiasm for the beauties of nature, he was led to drink 
of the pool by Mount Helikon, sacred to the Muses, and thus 
seek expression in song. For him the Muses wear what Schleier- 
macher would call the color of eternal youth: 


O! dann sah ich die Musen, vernahm der Unsterblichen Lieder, 
Ewig lieblich und jung, sassen sie dort in dem Hain."” 


In the Lehrlinge zu Sais, it is the naturalist who typifies the 
youthful spirit best: “Ein wahrer Forscher wird nie alt, jeder 
ewige Trieb ist ausser dem Gebiete der Lebenszeit, und je 
mehr die dussere Hiille verwittert, desto heller und glinzender 


18 Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Romantik, Bd. 4 (Leipzig, 1931), p. 155. 
4 Tbid., p. 230. 6 Tbid., p. 220. 6 Tbid., p. 207. 
17 Novalis Schriften, ed. J. Minor (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1923), 1, 243. 
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und michtiger wird der Kern.’’* Schleiermacher had suggested 
the marrying of age to youth in the development of the spirit of 
‘ewige Jugend’ and a poem of the Paralipomena to Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, ‘“‘Die Vermiahlung der Jahreszeiten,” makes a 
similar suggestion: 

Wire zu spielendem Ernst Jugend mit Alter gepaart; 


Dann, mein siisser Gemahl, versiegte die Quelle der Schmerzen. 
Aller Empfindungen Wunsch wire dem Herzen gewihrt.” 


In Heinrich von Ofterdingen it is Mathilde, Heinrich’s loved one, 
whose eyes reveal to him the spirit of eternal youth.”° A poem, 
“An Dora,” written between 1798-1800, uses even Schleier- 
macher’s favorite comparison of age and youth with the fruit 
and blossom; 


Nimm hier die festgehaltene Bliite, 

Sieh ewig die Geliebte jung, 

Einst Erd’ und Himmel, Frucht und Bliite 
In reizender Vereinigung.* 


Strange to say,the letters and diariesof Novalis reveal no specif- 
ic mention of the idea, although his sympathy with Schleier- 
macher’s conception of the individual, his glorification of the 
freedom of the will and his ability to surmount all physical 
handicaps is abundantly recorded in the correspondence. These 
ideas, as we shall see, are the soil in which the seed of the con- 
ception of ‘ewige Jugend’ took root. 

To Ludwig Tieck the idea was equally, if not more attractive 
than to these intimate friends. In Sternbald which, like Schlegel’s 
Lucinde, antedated the appearance of the Monologen, Tieck, 
than whom no one of the early Romanticists had a more sensi- 
tive ear for the harmony between nature and the human soul, 
finds the confirmation for the eternal youth of the spirit in na- 
ture itself: “In ewiger Erneurung gibt es kein Alter.”” Exponent 
like Schleiermacher of the ““Gétterkraft der Phantasie, die allein 
den Geist ins Freie stellt,’ he dedicates his book to the young 
souls who take deep delight in the form and figures of their in- 
most fancy.“ Carl von Hardenberg, writing to Tieck in 1802 


18 Thid., tv, 41-42. 1” Thid., p. 249. 

2 Tbid., p. 153. " Tbid., 1, 222. 

2 Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Romantik (Leipzig, 1933), v1, 144. 
3 Mulert, p. 77. 

* Deutsche Literatur, op. cit., p. 68. 
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about his changed nature since his marriage, says “es ist als 
hatten sich die Erfahrungen reifen Alters mit dem Gefiihl ewiger 
Jugend und gliicklicher Kindheit verbunden.’™ Tieck a decade 
later was to stamp the whole idea as an integral part of the 
romanticist’s confession of faith in the infinite. As such, it 
merits reproduction here in full. It occurs in the introduction 
to the Phantasus (1811): 

Ja, es gibt eine ewige Jugend, eine Sehnsucht, die ewig wihrt, weil sie ewig nicht 
erfiillt wird; weder getiuscht noch hintergangen, sondern nur nicht erfiillt, 
damit sie nicht sterbe, denn sie sehnt sich im innersten Herzen nach sich selbst, 
sie spiegelt in unendlich wechselden Gestalten das Bild der nimmer verging- 
lichen Liebe, das Nahe im Fernen, die himmlische Ferne im Allernichsten. Ist 
es denn mdglich, dass der Mensch, der nur einmal aus dieser Quelle des heiligen 
Wahnsinnes trinken durfte, je wieder zur Niichternheit, zum todten Zweifel 
erwacht?™* , 

Two writers who stand somewhat apart from the main group 
of the early romanticists, Hélderlin and Jean Paul, and whose 
works are characterized respectively by the deepest longing and 
by the most exuberant fancy, could not fail to exhibit a sympa- 
thetic interest in the idea of “ewige Jugend.”’ For Hélderlin, the 
longing to consummate the devoutly wished-for union with 
nature is expressed as early as 1796 in a letter to his brother 
by a wish “iiberzugehen in’s unendliche Seyn der schénen Welt, 
in die Arme der ewig jugendlichen Natur, wovon wir aus- 
giengen.’”’ A passage in another letter of no date to his sister 
identifies, as Tieck did in the Phantasus, the eternal with 
‘ewige Jugend.’ The joy in nature, he says, “altert nicht und 
der Geist findet so viel Bedeutung in ihr; und wenn ich einmal 
ein Knabe mit grauen Haaren bin, so soll der Friithling und der 
Morgen und das Abendlicht mich Tag fiir Tag ein wenig noch 
verjiingen bis ich das lezte fiihle und mich in; Freie seze und 
von da aus weggehe—zur ewigen Jugend.’”* In Hyperion the 
idea with slight variation occurs repeatedly. 

In the spring of the year 1800, Friedrich Schlegel, while ona 
visit to Weimar, gave a copy of the Monologen to Jean Paul to 
read.”® Jean Paul was considerably impressed by certain por- 


% Gundelfinger, of. cit., pp. 379-380. 

% Tieck, L., Schriften (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1828), rv, 32. 

27 Hélderlin, F., Werke (Leipzig: Zinkernagel, 1921), rv, 261-262. 
8 Tbid., p. 444. 

29 Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben, m1, 173. 
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tions of it. Although throughout his works there is an ever re- 
current nostalgia for the lost childhood years, for what he calls 
the golden age of man, the chapter on Jugend und Alter seems 
not to have made any impression on him. However, as early as 
1795 in a remarkable essay, “Uber die natiirliche Magie der 
Einbildungskraft,”’ one of the earliest documents of the romanti- 
cist’s Welt- und Kunstanschauung, his analysis of the nature of 
the imagination pictures fancy as fanned by “ein ewiger Morgen- 
wind der Jugend.’ Fancy, he concludes, holds out such charms 
to man because it permits an escape from the finite world about 
us into the infinite. The freedom of the spirit engendered by the 
flights of fancy bears with him, as with others of the time, the 
aspect of eternal youth. Not, however, until Jean Paul experi- 
enced a rejuvenation of the spirit on the occasion of his visit to 
Heidelberg and the Rhine Valley, does he reveal the full signifi- 
cance of what the idea meant to him. In a little known essay, 
bearing the somewhat whimsical title, “Uber das Immergriin 
unserer Gefiihle,” published in 1817, he definitely and clearly 
affirms his belief in this aspect of the spirit. For him its most 
striking manifestation is in love. Toward the end of that de- 
lightful little essay he says: “Denn die Jugend des Geistes ist 
ewig, und die Ewigkeit ist Jugend; die Liebe gibt, wie die Am- 
brosia der alten Dichtung, siisseste Kost und Unsterblichkeit 
zugleich. Der Kérper ist der Blumenstab der Liebe; aber nur 
der Stab, nicht die lebendige Blume vermodert im irdischen 
Boden.’”*! 

It remained, however, for A. W. Schlegel, master crafts- 
man in the art of the sonnet, to give most perfect poetic expres- 
sion to the idea. By the effective use of the symbolism of the 
Phoenix in the closing lines of a sonnet distinguished both by 
beauty of form and content, he revealed its true significance to 
the immediate group. Luise Brachmann, writing to A. W. 
Schlegel in May, 1800, singles out among others the sonnet, 
“Ewige Jugend,” for especial mention:* 


Nicht bloss die Blume welkt, das Duftgewebe 
Der Friihe reisst, entflieht des Lenzes Prangen; 


%© Jean Pauls Sdmtliche Werke, Historisch-kritische Ausgabe (Weimar- 
1930), 1. Abt., v, 195. 

31 Jean Paul’s Werke (Berlin: Hempel), xtvm1, 100. 

® Briefe an und von A. W. Schlegel (Wien: Kérner, 1930), 1, 110. 
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Nicht bloss erbleichen junge Rosenwangen; 
Dem Geist auch droht’s, dass er sich iiberlebe. 


‘ iy 
Wie kiihn er erst, freien Fliigeln schwebe, 
Dumpf gniigsam bleibt er bald am Boden hangen. 
O wisst ihr, fiir sein grinzenlos Verlangen, 
Weis’ oder Dichter, keinen Trank der Hebe? 


Nichts wihn’ er sein; Besitzthum ist ihm Schranke; 
Ruh’ Tod; ein ew’ger Kampf der Freiheit Wesen. 
Es kiimmr’ ihn nie, was hinter ihm versunken. 


Vernichtend, schaffend, wechsle der Gedanke. 
Das Reinste sei zum Flammengrab erlesen, 
Wo ihn, verjiingend, treffe Gottes Funken.* 


Ill 


We have seen how, in the case of all those who became in- 
terested in “ewige Jugend,” the longing for its realization was 
usually implied, if not expressed. There is, in fact, a close con- 
nection between the two. What then is the nature of this 
romantic longing and what relation does “‘ewige Jugend” bear 
to it? 

Heinrich Steffens writing from Freiberg to Caroline Schlegel 
in July, 1799, raises the question as to the nature of the ro- 
mantic: “Was ist es anders als ein Sehnen nach dem Unend- 
lichen, das unaufhaltsam forttreibt und jede selbsterbaute 
Schranke sofort wieder herunterreisst?’”’** From the pen of one 
of the keenest and most sympathetic observers of the time, 
this may be taken as a fairly comprehensive statement of what 
romanticism meant to its followers at the turn of the century. 
Uhland, a few years later in a most instructive little essay, 
“Uber das Romantische,” arrives at the same conclusion and 
finds the very essence of the romantic in “‘dies Ahnen des 
Unendlichen in den Anschauungen.’’* 

The romanticist, not satisfied with the finite world about him 
and conscious of a human destiny which transcends the world 
of experience, is filled with a great longing to bridge the gap be- 
tween the finite and the infinite or the eternal. This metaphysi- 
cal need is found at the root of the numerous and varied forms 


% A.W. Schlegel, Poetische Werke (Leipzig: Bécking, 1846), 1 Th., 1, 366. 
% Romantiker Briefe, op. cit., p. 290. £ 
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of longing expressed by the Romanticist. At times it was pursued 
as an end in itself. In Sternbald, Roderigo sees a pilgrim pass 
on the highway and exclaims longingly: ‘‘Wie wohl ist dir, dass 
du dein ungewisses Gliick noch suchst! ich habe es gefunden.’ 
Vult in the Flegeljahre gives thanks to God whenever he has 
occasion to long for anything greatly, “‘so sehr musste er sich 
nach Sehnen sehnen.’’’ In fact, Sehnsucht becomes a sort of 
romantic creed, born of a desire for release, an escape from what 
Tieck calls the “‘yoke of life.’’ The disillusionment which springs 
from the consciousness that no escape is possible, that the long- 
ing for the infinite, the eternal, is incapable of realization is at 
the very heart of the idea of romantic irony. 

There are, however, for the romanticist certain ways by 
which even in this life some approximation to a realization of 
the infinite may be attained. Both love, spiritual and mundane, 
and poetry furnish such a means. Here the temporal loses itself 
in the eternal, the finite in the infinite. To the lover the longed- 
for good, the ideal, is realized in the person of the loved one; 
and in poetry where the spirit, unbound and free, can indulge 
in the wildest flights of fancy, the poet makes for himself, as he 
wills, a pattern or design of the eternal consonant with the 
stage of his own inner development. To gain the experience of 
the eternal even through the medium of poetry and love predi- 
cates, however, a certain exuberance of mind and spirit, a na- 
tive enthusiasm. It is this urge, that Schleiermacher would call 
the ‘insatiable energy,’ which impels the spirit ever forward. 
Hence along with the longing for the eternal, there develops on 
the part of the early romanticists, in particular, a genuine cult 
of enthusiasm. For Friedrich Schlegel as early as 1791 it be- 
comes so important that he writes to his brother, ““Wenn wir im 
Ernst alles Enthusiasmus unfiahig sind, dann ist es die rechte 
Zeit zur Abfahrt.’’** A few years later he indicates to his brother 
how closely the two are interwoven. The source of the ideal he 
finds is ‘‘der heisse Durst nach Ewigkeit, die Sehnsucht nach 
Gott” and the mother of the ideal he calls ‘““Begeisterung.””** 

It can now be seen how closely the principle of “ewige 


% Op. cit., p. 214. 
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Jugend” is identified with the main body of early romantic 
doctrine and practice. Viewed in the large it becomes at first 
glance an article in the romantic credo of longing. It represents 
a much to be desired and joyously cultivated attitude of mind 
which springs from the fullest development of that inner free- 
dom of the spirit whereby the romanticist seeks to escape from 
the restriction of the finite world about him. The conception is 
highly individualistic, deriving as it does from an act of the 
individual will. But here again it speaks the same language as 
the romanticist. Even as Schleiermacher’s conception of the in- 
dividual and Schlegel’s idea of ‘‘das Urspriingliche” in man*® 
found most apt expression in love and poetry, so also it is in 
these two aspects of the infinite in the finite where the spirit 
of eternal youth was most frequently mentioned. The very 
dualism inherent in the conception, its flat denial of the power 
of the body over the spirit, the premium placed upon the 
Protean nature of youth, the oscillation between extremes, in 
other words, the doctrine of polarity, all these are aspects of 
the spirit of eternal youth by no means distasteful or foreign 
to the romanticist’s mode of thought. And finally, the extrav- 
agant praise recurrently expressed by Friedrich Schlegel for the 


vivifying force of enthusiasm, indicating as it does belief on the 
part of the early romanticist of a closer approach to the infinite 
or the eternal* has much in common with the interest shown in 
“ewige Jugend.” 


EDWARD VERE BREWER 
University of California 
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THE PRETERITE AND THE PERFECT TENSE 
IN PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH 


The publication within the last few years of grammars by 
Poutsma, Kruisinga, Curme, and Jespersen would seem to 
render futile any further study of such an important subject as 
the respective functions of the preterite and the perfect tense 
in Present-Day English.' But an examination of the statements 
made and the illustrations presented in these grammars has led 
me to attempt another formulation of the functions of these two 
tenses, particularly of the perfect. For the sake of simplicity I 
shall limit the present study to the non-modal use of these 
tenses in principal or independent statements and questions. 


I 


The preterite tense represents an action or state as having 
occurred or having existed at a past moment or during a past 
period of time that is definitely separated from the actual pres- 
ent moment of speaking or writing. The preterite does not 
necessarily place an event or state at some definite point or 
within some definite period of past time, but at some point or 
within some period of time that is definitely past, a past time 
clearly marked off from the present by some interval, however 
momentary. If one employs Jespersen’s well-known figure repre- 
senting time by a line, the use of the preterite tense can be 
illustrated on a line that may be prolonged indefinitely into the 
past but may only extend toward the present moment without 
actually touching it. The gap separating this line from the 
present may be extremely narrow, representing a mere instant: 


Past time 


Present 





A ;or it may be very wide, representing 
B 

Past time Present 

thousands of years: rn | 


B 





But there is a gap. The preterite may represent an action as 
having occurred at any point on this line or a state as having 


1 The particular references are the following: the chapter on “Tense”’ in 
H. Poutsma’s A Grammar of Late Modern English, Part 1, Section m (Groningen, 
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extended over the entire length or over any portion of the line. 
Usually some indication of definite time is given in the state- 
ment or through the situation, but this definiteness of time-indi- 
cation is not essential to the use of the preterite; all that is 
essential is that the past time of action or state should be clearly 
disconnected from the speaker’s or writer’s present moment. 

A few sentences will serve to illustrate the function of the 
preterite. In ““The sun came out a moment ago,”’ the time of the 
action is separated from the present by the briefest of intervals; 
in “‘Civilization began with the discovery of fire,” by uncounted 
ages. In the first sentence the action occurs at the very end of 
the line just preceding the present; in the second at a point far 
removed from the present. In ‘European culture originated on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and for long ages existed only in 
the lands bordering upon this great inland sea,” the preterite 
originated places the action at some indefinitely remote point in 
the past, and existed represents the state as extending over a long 
period of remotely past time. The one non-modal function of the 
preterite is to place an action or state in some past time defi- 
nitely disjoined from the present moment. 

Although this essential function of the preterite is generally 
recognized, not all the definitions by the four grammarians 
whose work I am examining are as clear and explicit as that I 
have undertaken to present. Poutsma’s and Kruisinga’s defini- 
tions agree in essentials with that I have proposed. Poutsma 
states: “The ordinary form of the verb... which is used in 
describing an action or state prior to the primary dividing point 
[i.e., the moment of speaking or writing] is called the preterite.” 
And again: “Also as to the use of the preterite, English practice 
is, in the main, like that followed in Dutch and German. Its 
most important function is to state distinctly that the action or 
state referred to belongs to the past time-sphere.”” Except for 
the term “‘past tense’’ instead of “‘preterite,’”’ Kruisinga’s defini- 





1926), pp. 203-284, especially pp. 256-268; E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Pres- 
ent-Day English, Part 1, “English Accidence and Syntax,” 1, 5th edition, 
(Groningen, 1931), pp. 22-25, 388-392; George O. Curme, Syntax, (Boston, 
New York, etc., [1931]), pp. 357-361; and O. Jespersen, A Modern English 
Grammar on Historical Principles, Part tv, 3rd volume, (Heidelberg, 1931), pp. 
47-81, and Essentials of English Grammar, (New York, [1933]), pp. 230-246. 

2 Grammar, pp. 206 and 256. 
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tion coincides very closely with mine: “A past action, occur- 
rence, or state is expressed by the past tense when the speaker 
considers the time as completely separated from the present.’ 
Curme, who also uses the term “past’’ for “‘preterite,” recognizes 
that this form indicates a past time clearly separated from the 
present, but—mistakenly, I think—he insists that this past time 
must be a definitely indicated moment or period. His statement 
is: “It [i.e., the past tense] is used to represent an act as done, 
or as regularly or habitually done, or as going on in time wholly 
past at the present moment, although it may have been per- 
formed only a few seconds before; but, if this tense is employed, 
the time of the act must be stated accurately or indicated clearly 
by the context so that the idea of indefiniteness or generality is 
entirely excluded.’ That he regards the reference to a definitely 
indicated point or period of past time as an essential limitation 
upon the use of the preterite is emphasized in his illustrative 
sentences, in all of which occur such indications of definite 
time as “a moment ago,” “in days past,” “yesterday,” “last 
week,” “‘when he came.” That such a limitation is not essential 
to the idiomatic use of the preterite is shown, I think, in one of 
the illustrative sentences given above in connection with my 
definition: ‘European civilization originated on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and for long ages existed only in the lands 
bordering upon this great inland sea.”’ Jespersen’s definition of 
the function of the preterite in his Essentials of English Gram- 
mar’ is made in a comparison between the perfect and the 
preterite: ‘‘The Preterit refers to some time in the past without 
telling anything about the connexion with the present moment, 
while the Perfect is a retrospective present, which connects a 
‘ past occurrence with the present time, either as continued up to 
- the present moment (inclusive time) or as having results or con- 
sequences bearing on the present moment.”’ Additional state- 
ments and illustrations apparently show that Jespersen, like 
Curme, considers that the distinctive use of the preterite is to 
refer to a definitely indicated point or period of past time. These 


3 Handbook, p. 23. 4 Syntax, p. 357. 

5 See pp. 243-245 for the definition and for the further qualifications. I have 
quoted from the Essentials rather than from the Grammar because it is the more 
recent of the two. There is, moreover, no significant difference between the state- 
ments in the two texts. 
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additional statements are as follows: “‘The question ‘Did you 
finish?’ thus refers to some definite portion of the past.” ““The 
Preterit is therefore the proper time whenever the sentence con- 
tains such time indications as yesterday, the other day, in 1901, 
etc., or is a question about the time: ‘When did you see him?’”’ 
“Very often a sentence contains no express indication of time, 
and yet the Preterit may be required, because a special point of 
time is implied by the context or by the whole situation.” “The 
Preterit may be used without any exact indication of time, ex- 
pressed or implied, when a comparison is drawn between present 
and past conditions.”’ As illustrations of this last statement 
Jespersen cites: “‘England is not what it was,” and “Lady 
Murray, Miss Thompson that was.” 


II 


Possibly because the distinctive function of the perfect tense 
in English has no exact counterpart in other generally familiar 
languages, this distinctive function, it seems to me, has been 
less clearly recognized and less precisely defined than has the 
use of the preterite, which is much like that in other languages. 
The perfect tense in English can not place an action or state at 
a point in the past, as the preterite can, but only within a period 
which began in the past and extends up to or into the present. 
The terminus a quo of this period of time may be made any 
point—however near or however remote—preceding the pres- 
ent; the terminus ad quem is always the present moment of 
speaking or writing. That is, from the point of view of the pres- 
ent the speaker looks back upon some continuous stretch of the 
past and within this he places the action or state. This period 
of past time may be momentary, as in ““The messenger has just 
arrived”’; or it may be of considerable extent as in “The old 
house has been left untenanted for many years’’; or it may in- 
clude all past time, as in Shakespeare’s “Men have died from 
time to time and worms have eaten them, but not for love.” 

If time is represented by a line, the use of the perfect can be 
illustrated on a line which may stretch indefinitely into the past 
and which extends fully up to the present. 

Past time Present 
[—- 
a? a’B 
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The perfect tense merely places the occurrence of an action or 
the existence of a stave upon a segment of this line bounded at 
one extreme by the present moment and at the other by a point 
a', a?, a’, which may be placed anywhere along the line. That 
is, the perfect tense merely includes an action or state within 
certain limits of time, and as a tense form it seems to me to do 
no more than this. 

Poutsma, Kruisinga, Curme, and Jespersen all recognize, of 
course, that the perfect tense implies some connection between 
past and present time, but no one of them sees in this tense the 
expression of the simple time-notion which I consider its single 
and essential function. All four make several categories of per- 
fect-tense functions, the most general of which may be named 
the Continuative or Inclusive Perfect, and the Resultative 
Perfect. I shall attempt to survey the definitions offered of the 
assumed functions of the perfect, paying special attention to 
those definitions in conflict with the one I have proposed, and 
I shall examine the sentences used to illustrate the definitions. 

The so-called Continuative or Inclusive Perfect, since it 
clearly comes under the function of the perfect as I have defined 
it, requires no detailed examination in this study. Poutsma 
states that a “function of the perfect is that of representing an 
action or state as continuing from a point of time in the past to 
the moment of speaking or writing. The sentence then contains 
an adverbial adjunct or clause denoting the length of that time; 
e.g.: I have known him two years (already). In some languages, 
such as Dutch, German, and French, the present tense is nor- 
mally used to express these circumstances.’ Jespersen’s state- 
ments in the Essentials is: “The Perfect is used with an indica- 
tion of some length of time to denote what has lasted so long 
and is still: 


He hath beene dead foure dayes. 
How long have you lived here? 


This may be called the inclusive present.’’’ Kruisinga’s state- 
ment is: ‘‘The action, occurrence, or state referred to by the 
group-perfect may be thought of as continuing into the present 


6 Grammar, p. 212. 
7 P. 241. The statements in Jespersen’s Grammar, though different in phras- 
ing (pp. 47, 56-58) are not essentially different in import. 
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time; this is only a special case of its resultative use, which is 
often distinguished by a special term: the continuative perfect.’’® 
It is unnecessary to cite his illustrations. Finally, Curme’s state- 
ment is: “On account of the firm relation of the present perfect 
tense to present time it is much used to indicate that an act be- 
gun in the past is still continuing.’’”® His illustrations may also 


be omitted. 
III 


The so-called Resultative Perfect requires a somewhat de- 
tailed examination. 

Poutsma states that “this tense [i.e., the perfect] in its 
primary application expresses a blending of two elements, viz., 
it states a) that the action or state referred to belongs to the 
past time-sphere, 8) that this action or state produced a re- 
sult belonging to the present time-sphere. Thus J have written a 
letter places the action of writing in the past time-sphere, but at 
the same time implies the finished state of a letter in the pres- 
ent. Thus also J have come here stands for I was on my way to this 
place+TI am here now. ...InI have been writing a letter there is, 
indeed, no reference to any definite result having been obtained, 
but yet the sentence distinctly implies that the letter is in a 
more or less advanced stage towards completion.’ Further on 
he adds: “It has been observed . . . that one of the functions of 
the perfect is to describe an action or state of the past whose 
results or consequences extend to the present; e.g.: J have writien 
a letter; result: I have a letter in a finished state. He has re- 
ceived a good education; result: He is a well-educated man. J 
have never been in London; result: I am strange in London. . 
But we could not say Chaucer has been in Italy any more than 
Chaucer is not strange in Italy. It is in accordance with the above 
principle that the perfect is used in: 

Neither among Christians nor among Moslems has the Turk done other than 


destroy whenever he has conquered. Never has he shown himself able to develop 
in peace what he has won in war." 


Both Kruisinga and Jespersen considers the expression of a 
resultative notion as a characteristic function of the perfect 
tense. Kruisinga’s statement is: ‘‘The perfect is used to express 


8 Handbook, pp. 390-391. ® Syntax, p. 360. 
10 Grammar, pp. 209-210. 1 Ibid., pp. 256257. 
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the bearing of a past action or state on the present time. This 
is the most frequent function of the perfect (resultative perfect).” 
Of the illustrations cited by Kruisinga two have the perfect only 
in dependent clauses, and as this study concerns itself only with 
the use in principal, independent statements or questions, I omit 
these two sentences. The other three are as follows: 


Staffordshire rivers have remained virgin of keels to this day. 


Canon Ollard, as we have said, has secured contributors of reputation. Two 
especially eminent men have died since their articles were written—the late 
Bishop of Salisbury ... and Dr. James Gairdner. 


Half a lifetime of additional reading and writing, and of ruminating over what I 
have read and have written, has brought some general conclusions clearer and 
clearer to my mind, the implicit growing explicit.” 


Jespersen’s definition of the perfect tense in his Essentials 
of English Grammar does not differ essentially from that in his 
earlier Modern English Grammar. In the Essentials his statement 
is that ‘‘the Perfect is a retrospective present, which connects a 
past occurrence with the present time, either as continued up to 
the present moment (inclusive time) or as having results or con- 
sequences bearing on the present moment.”’ Most of Jespersen’s 


illustrative sentences are obviously presented not to exhibit the 
resultative function but merely to show the connection between 
past and present. The following, however, which comes im- 
mediately after the definition is apparently meant to illustrate 
the resultative perfect: ‘““The question ‘Did you finish?’ thus 
refers to some definite portion of the past, while ‘Have you 
finished?’ is a question about the present status and equals ‘Are 
you through?’’* 

If the sentences cited to illustrate this resultative perfect 
are examined critically, it will become evident, I believe, that 
any idea there is of results or consequences is not implied in the 
perfect tense form but derives from the meaning or character of | 
the verb, or from the context, or from the statement as a whole. | 
That is, to assign to the perfect tense-form itself a resultative 
function means a failure in analysis and a consequent confound- 
ing of essentially different matters. 

This confusion seems to me apparent in Poutsma’s sentences. 
For example, the verb write when used transitively, because of 


12 Handbook, p. 390. 3 Essentials, p. 243. 
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its character and meaning, normally implies a finished state just 
as much with the preterite “I wrote a letter’’ as with the perfect 
“T have written a letter.”’ Receive in “‘He has received a good edu- 
cation” is of similar force. In “I have come here’”’ there is 
implicit the idea that “I am here now’’; this resultative idea, 
however, is conveyed primarily through the character and di- 
rectional meaning of come in connection with the adverb here, 
and the perfect tense merely places the action of coming within 
a period that is terminated by the moment of speaking. Again, 
“T have never been in London” implies unmistakably that “I 
am strange in London.” But this consequence is inferred from 
the whole statement by the process of reasoning and is not con- 
veyed through the tense-form. If one declared, “‘It rained hard 
all last night,’”’ the consequent natural inference would be, ““The 
earth is wet this morning’’; but no one would suggest that this 
idea of present result or consequence was expressed by the 
preterite tense-form. In these shorter sentences of Poutsma’s, as 
in the longer quotation about the Turks," there is in the perfect 
tense-form itself no implication of result or consequence of past 
action upon the present but merely the placing of action or state 
within a-period of time that began in the past and extended up 
to the moment of speaking or writing. Similarly, an examination 
of the sentences cited as illustrations by Kruisinga or of Jesper- 
sen’s “‘Have you finished’ will make clear that whatever notion 
there may be of results or consequences, in so far as it is not 
purely a reasonable inference, is conveyed not through the per- 
fect tense-form but through the character of the verb and the 
meaning of the words composing the statements.” 

Curme makes no specific category of the resultative perfect, 
but one illustration strongly suggests that he had in mind this 
function as characteristic of the perfect tense. This illustration 
is: “‘I have been ill all night and do not feel like going to work 


M4 See above. 5 See above. 

% An analysis of the second of Kruisinga’s illustrations gives interesting re- 
sults. The first statement is, “Canon Ollard has secured contributors of reputa- 
tion.’’ If in this statement there is any implication of result upon the present, it 
is that Canon Ollard’s journal now has distinguished contributors. But the sec- 
ond sentence at least partly negatives this idea through the statement that: 
“Two especially eminent men have died since their articles were written”; these 
two at least are not contributors at the present time of writing. 
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this morning,” and Curme explains the use of the perfect by 
adding “‘since the speaker still feels the effects of the night’s 
illness.’”"”? Of course unwillingness to go to work is a natural 
consequence of immediately preceding illness, but this conse- 
quence is inferred through the reason and obviously is not im- 
plied in the perfect tense. Using the preterite, one might say, “I 
was ill all last night and do not feel like going to work this morn- 
ing,’’ and any implication that the speaker still felt the effects 
of the illness would be just as strong as in Curme’s sentence with 
the perfect. 

In none of these sentences nor in the others that I have ex- 
amined can I see that the perfect tense of itself conveys any 
implication of results or consequences, but merely that it con- 
veys the time-notion that I have stated. 

One especial instance of the so-called resultative function of 
the perfect requires particularattention. In the Essentials Jesper- 
sen states that “.. . in speaking of dead people the Preterit is 
used, except when the reference is to the result as affecting the 
present day.” 


Newton believed in an omnipotent God. 


Newton has explained the movements of the moon (i.e. in a way that is still 
thought to be correct; if we said, “Newton explained the movements of the moon 
from the attraction of the earth,” the implication would be that the explanation 
has since been given up). 


Although Milton had no predecessors, he has had several imitators.'* 


With this should be considered Poutsma’s statements: 
“‘When the reference is to achievements mentioned in history 
we find either the perfect or the preterite, the choice depending 
upon whether the achievement is regarded to extend in its re- 
sults to the moment of speaking or not. Thus we say Aristotle 
has treated this subject in his Ethics . . . because the results of 
this treatment continue to be matter of speculation to this day. 
But we could not say Aristotle has written the Ethics, because the 
writing of the Ethics is considered merely as an historical fact 
with no association with the present. Similarly the perfect is 
correctly used in The British Empire in India has succeeded to 


17 Syntax, p. 360. 
18 P. 245. In the Grammar (pp. 66-67) there is a somewhat longer but not 
essentially different presentation. 
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the Mogul ... because the results of this succession are still 
extant in the present occupation of India by the English. If the 
preterite were substituted for the perfect, the implication would 
be that the British occupation has since been superseded by 
another. Again it is right to say Newton has explained the move- 
ments of the moon . . . because his explanation is still considered 
as an acquisition to our knowledge of the movements of the 
moon. But the preterite could not be replaced by the perfect in 
Newton believed in an Omnipotent God, because this is a mere 
statement of an historical fact, which cannot be held to have 
left any lasting effect. 

“From the above exposition it would follow that the choice of 
tense does not depend, as we sometimes find it stated, upon 
whether the originator of the achievement is still living or not.’”® 

In Jespersen’s ‘Although Milton had no predecessors, he has 
had several imitators,’’ there is no implication of “result as af- 
fecting the present day” but merely the statement that within 
the range of time extending from Milton’s day up to the present 
there have been many imitators of Milton. 

Both Jespersen and Poutsma assume that in ““Newton has 
explained the movements of the moon”’ the perfect tense is cor- 
rectly used because Newton’s explanation is still accepted as 
valid. It is difficult to consider this sentence—indeed, any 
sentence—in isolation apart from its context. If one were writing 
a life of Newton, giving in order the events that filled it and the 
achievements that marked it, the account of his explanation of 
the movements of the moon would be presented through tbe 
preterite tense, however valid the explanation might be to-day. 
If, on the other hand, one were making a survey of the achieve- 
ments, for example, of British scientists throughout a period 
extending from some point in the past up to the present, one 
might well use the perfect tense even if the explanation had lost 
its validity. Again, if one were giving an account of Aristotle’s 
life and works, one would certainly use the preterite instead of 
the perfect tense in “Aristotle has treated this subject in his 
Ethics.” But if one were concerned with “this subject” and the 
treatments of it from the time of the Greeks up to the present 
moment, one might properly use the perfect. And in ‘The 
British Empire in India has succeeded to the Mogul,’’ the per- 


19 Grammar, p. 264. 
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fect tense is employed not because “‘the results of this succession 
are still extant in the present occupation of India by the Eng- 
lish,” but because the history of India is being considered during 
some period of time that extends to the present. If the events 
of history had been considerably different from what they 
actually have been one might write: ‘‘Within the last two hun- 
dred years the British Empire in India has succeeded to the 
Mogul, the Russian power has followed the British, and now 
Japan has displaced Russia.” In this sentence the perfect forms 
has succeeded, has followed are properly used without the slight- 
est implication of any extant results of British and Russian oc- 
cupation; they merely place the changes in control of India 
within a period of time that extends from two hundred years 
ago up to the present.” 
IV 

Both Jespersen and Kruisinga consider that a characteristic 
function of the so-called resultative perfect is to express, or at 
least to imply, the notion of iteration or repetition. Jespersen 
in his Modern English Grammar, Part tv (though not in the more 
recent but much more condensed Essentials) states: ‘“The per- 
fect often seems to imply repetition: ‘When I have been in 
London, I have seen him pretty often’ implies several stays, 
while ‘When I was in London, I saw him pretty often’ implies 
only one stay.’ Of the large number of illustrations which he 
presents with the comment that “the alternation in some of 
the following quotations of the two tenses is very character- 
istic,” I shall present only two as typical: 
He rarely, it is true, remarked on what he read, but I have seen him sit and 
think of it. 

2° In connection with this particular part of my study I should like to call 
attention to an awkwardly phrased but significant observation made by Poutsma 
in his Mood and Tense of the English Verb (Groningen, 1922), in the division 
“‘Tense,”’ p. 106, but omitted from his later Grammar. In this earlier work 
Poutsma stated: “It is not what is denoted by the grammatical subject of the 
sentence, but the real or psychological subject of the statement, which is meant 
to be concerned in the lasting results of the activity expressed by the predicate.” 
I am, of course, concerned only with the first part of this statement, that which 
calls attention to the significance of the real or psychological subject of discourse 
as contrasted with the grammatical subject of the individual sentence. The ne- 
cessity for taking into account this real or psychological subject appears in my 
examination of the illustrative sentences in this particular section of my study. 

=P. 70. 
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Many a time, when life went hard with me, I have betaken myself to the Stoics 
and not all in vain. Marcus Aurelius has often been one of my bedside books; 
I have read him in the night watches, when I could not sleep for misery, and 
when assuredly I could have read nothing else. He did not remove my burden. 

Kruisinga’s statement is: “The resultative perfect may ex- 
press an iterative aspect. In this meaning the link with the past 
naturally becomes stronger than in the examples given until 
now, because the result is not thought of as connected with the 
present time.’ I omit one of his illustrations because two of its 
three perfect tenses are in dependent clauses; the others follow: 
The other species (of woodpecker) have the same habit of drumming on one 
tree. I have noticed it in the small spotted or banded woodpecker; and have ob- 
served that invariably after he has drummed two or three times the female has 


come flying to him from some other part of the wood, and the two birds have 
then both together uééered their loud chirping notes and flown away. 


Bring your chair close up to the bed—so—like that. You have never come to sit 
in here before, Peter, do you know that? 

Yes, mother.... 

You have come in before because you have been told to. To-day you were 
not told—why did you come? 


Jespersen’s ‘When I have been in London, I have seen him 
pretty often” is outside the scope of this study, since it is in the 
tense-form of the dependent clause that Jespersen sees the im- 
plication of repetition and this study concerns itself only with 
the perfect in principal, independent statements. In none of his 
illustrative sentences can I find an example of a principal state- 
ment in which repetition is implied through the perfect tense 
itself. In the first of the two representative illustrations cited 
above, the notion of repetition is obviously much stronger in 
“He rarely remarked on what he read” than in “‘but I have seen 
him sit and think of it” —that is, stronger in a statement whose 
verb is in the preterite than in one whose verb is in the perfect, 
and the idea of repetition is really conveyed not through the 
tense form but through the adverb rarely. In the second illus- 
tration also the idea of repetition is brought out through ad- 
verbial elements and not through the perfect tense-forms. “I 


22 Handbook, p. 391. The latter part of this statement appears to be wholly 
inconsistent with the general definition given on the immediately preceding 
page: “‘The perfect is used to express the bearing of a past action or state on 
the present time. This is the most frequent function of the perfect (resultative 


perfect).” 
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have betaken myself to the Stoics” does not of itself imply 
repetition; “many a time” states it explicitly. Similarly in 
“Marcus Aurelius has often been one of my bedside books,”’ the 
idea of repetition is expressed not by “‘has been”’ but by “‘often,” 
and in “I have read him in the night watches” not by “have 
read’”’ but by the plural “‘night watches.” In the first of Krui- 
singa’s illustrations the idea of repetition is explicitly stated at 
the outset—the woodpeckers have the “habit” of drumming, 
and this notion is further emphasized in “invariably” and “‘two 
or three times.’”’ In Kruisinga’s second illustration, apparently 
it is the sentence “‘You have come in before because you have 
been told to” in which the perfect is assumed to express an 
iterative aspect. But clearly the suggestion of repeated visits 
is implied in the adverb “before” rather than in the tense form. 

Finally, Poutsma also—under the rubric of continuative, 
however, instead of resuitative perfect—sees the expression of 
iteration as a characteristic function of this tense form: “‘In the 
case of momentaneous verbs it is the continued repetition of the 
action during a given space of time which is expressed by the 
English perfect; in other words, the verb assumes an iterative 
character or aspect.” His single illustration, from Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, is, ‘The skirts of her ancestors have been kissed for 
centuries.’ Here, too, as in the illustrations given by Jespersen 
and Kruisinga, the notion of repetition is expressed or implied 
otherwise than through the perfect tense-form—in this instance 
by “for centuries.’ If the sentence had read merely, “‘The skirts 
of her ancestors have been kissed,” there would have been no 
necessary implication of repetition; if it had read “‘The skirts of 
her ancestors were kissed for centuries’—with the preterite 
instead of the perfect tense—the implication of repetition would 
have been unmistakable. 

Naturally, since the perfect tense, as I have defined it, rep- 
resents the speaker as looking back from the moment of speak- 
ing over any stretch of past time he wishes to survey, it gives 
wider scope for the presentation of a repeated or habitual action 
than does the preterite, which cannot carry a survey as far as 
the present moment. But the perfect tense itself does not express 
or imply iteration; where this notion is present it comes from 


3 Grammar, p. 212. 
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the essential meaning or character of the verb or from some 
modifying element or from the context or situation. 


V 


Apparently Curme considers the chief function of the per- 
fect tense to be the indication of completion at the moment of 
speaking or writing. The leading statement in his discussion of 
this tense is: ““The present perfect tense represents an act as 
completed at the present moment: ‘I have just finished my work’: 
‘I have written a long letter to Father’.”™ Poutsma also appears 
to consider that a function of the perfect is to express the notion 
of completion. His statement is: “‘c) What distinguishes the 
perfect from the present is that the former represents the action 
or state as having, for the time being, come to a conclusion, while 
the latter implies that it will be continued in the future. This is 
distinctly brought out by the following quotation: ‘The staidest 
opinions have modified or seek correction.’ The close affinity 
which the perfect bears to the present justifies its sometimes 
being called the present perfect. d) The action or state referred 
to by the perfect may be one that has reached completion, (1) 
at the moment of speaking, as in: ‘Those sonnets of yours have 
perfectly addled me’; (2) at a moment previous to that of 
speaking, as in: ‘Thank you for the trouble you have taken’.””™ 

In the illustrations given there is clear implication of com- 
pletion. But any examination of the verbs employed makes clear 
that the idea of completion is an essential element of the char- 
acter and meaning of the verbs themselves and that the notion 
of completion is just as obvious in a preterite or a future tense 
as in the perfect; for example, “I shall finish my work next 
week,” “I wrote a long letter to Father,” “Time will modify our 
most firmly held opinions.”’ That the idea of completion is not 
necessarily implied in the perfect tense form may be illustrated 
through sentences containing essentially durative verbs; for 
example, “He has lived for thirty years in the same house in 
which he is still living,” ‘I have worked upon this problem for a 
long time without reaching any conclusion.” Of course, all the 
perfect tenses imply a definite association with the present, 
since the essential feature of this tense is to place an action or 


* Syntax, p. 358. Curme, of course, does not consider this to be the sole 
function of the perfect. % Grammar, pp. 210-211, 
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state within a period of past time that extends up to or into 
the moment of speaking. 


VI 


Curme’s statement concerning a “general or indefinite” func- 
tion of the perfect had best be presented in full: 
The present perfect can be used of time past only where the person or the thing 
in question still exists and the idea of past time is not prominent, i.e., where the 
reference is general or indefinite: “John has been punished many times’”’ (general 
statement), but “John was punished many times last year” (definite). “I have 
been in England twice”’ (indefinite time), but “I was in England twice last year.” 
“England has had many able rulers,” but “Assyria had many able rulers,” since 
Assyria no longer exists as an independent country. “It was one of those epi- 
demic frenzies which have fallen upon great cities in former ages of the world” 
(Hall Caine, The Christian) (general and indefinite). “I have in times past more 
than once /aken my political life in my hands’’ (Daily Telegram, Sept. 8, 1903) 
(general and indefinite).* 


Just what Curme wished to bring out as characteristic of 
the perfect is not wholly clear to me. Certainly in the sentences 
about John’s punishment any greater defihiteness of statement 
with the preterite was punished is due to the added adverbial 
element last year. If a similar modifier is added to the statement 
with the perfect verb, the statement becomes fully as definite 
as that with the preterite—“John has been punished many 
times this week’’; and if the modifier is omitted from the state- 
ment with the preterite, it becomes fully as indefinite as that 
with the perfect—‘‘John was punished many times.” Exactly 
the same holds true in the case of “I have been in England 
twice” and “I was in England twice last year.’”’ In “It was one 
of those epidemic frenzies which have fallen upon great cities 
in former ages of the world,” the statement with the perfect 
tense is no more general and indefinite than it would have been 
with the preterite fell.27 And in the final sentence, “T have in 


% Syntax, p. 360. 

27 As a matter of fact, the use of the perfect tense with reference to a past 
time definitely dissociated from the present (“in former ages of the world”) is 
unidiomatic and is to be accounted for here as Poutsma accounts for other 
anomalous perfects similarly used: “‘A careful examination of the cases in which 
the perfect is used contrary to the rule will reveal the fact that in almost all 
of them the adjunct denoting the epoch of the past has back-position or is, at 
least, placed after the predicate. It is, indeed, not improbable that deviation 
from the ordinary practice is in the majority of cases due to this fact: the speaker 
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times past more than once taken my political life in my hands,” 
the perfect tense is used not to make a statement general and 
indefinite but to enable the speaker to refer to his entire political 
life up to the actual moment of speaking. If Curme means to 
suggest that the perfect tense cannot refer to a single point of 
definitely past time but can only refer to a period of past time 
extending to the present, I should of course agree. The tense- 
forms in “‘England has had many able rulers” and “Assyria had 
many able rulers” require no comment, since they clearly il- 
lustrate the function of the perfect and that of the preterite as 
I Lave defined these functions. 

Iam not sure that I understand Kruisinga’s statement about 
the “declarative perfect,” but if I am not mistaken he had in 
mind as a function of the perfect something very much like 
Curme’s “‘indefinite and general’”’ use of this tense. Kruisinga’s 
statement is: ““The perfect can also express an action or occur- 
rence thought of in a time that is present, but regarded as a 
whole, not in its result only, so that the past is included. This 
perfect is used when we want to consider or discuss the action 
or occurrence; it is distinctly different from the narrative past 
tense. This function may be called the declaratory perfect. 
London has been repeatedly attacked by squadrons of German airplanes during 
the last few nights. 

Prince Henry has decided to travel to Tokio by the overland route. Twice al- 
ready he has visited Japan, in 1898 and 1900. 
The motor has relegated the cabriolet to the coach-house long ago.’* 


In the perfect tenses of the first two illustrations I can see 
only the function that I have defined—that of placing action 
or state in some period of time that began in the past and ex- 
tends up to the present. In the first illustration, the period of 
the attacks began a few nights before this present; in the two 
sentences of the second illustration, the beginning of the periods 
is not stated. But in all three, the end of the period is the 
moment of speaking or writing. The third illustration can 
hardly be considered wholly idiomatic with its tagged-on “long 
ago”’ pointing to a time definitely past.?® Obviously it represents 





starting to make a statement without any clear thought of a past epoch, the lat- 
ter occurring to him almost by way of an afterthought as he approaches the 
conclusion.”’—Grammar, p. 260. 

%8 Handbook, p. 392. 29 See note 27 above. 
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a confusion of two points of view—“The motor has relegated 
the cabriolet to the coach-house,”’ and “‘The motor relegated the 
cabriolet to the coach-house long ago.” 


VII 


As a final test of the accuracy and adequacy of my definition 
of the function of the perfect tense, the conclusion of this study 
must be an examination of several types of individual sentences 
presented in the grammars under consideration. 

Poutsma accounts for the anomaly of perfect tense with indi- 
cation of definitely past time in such a sentence as “All these 
instances have been given in Notes and Queries many years ago’’ 
on the obviously correct assumption that the time indication is 
merely an afterthought carelessly tagged on.*® In the immedi- 
ately following section he continues: “It is especially when there 
is a distinct reference to a state of things resulting from an 
activity in the past that the perfect is used notwithstanding the 
occurrence of an adverb denoting an epoch of the past. Thus 
in such a sentence as Evidently it has thawed during the night, the 
attention is directed to the moisture on the grass, shrubs, etc., 
as the result of the phenomenon of thawing." In this sentence 
“during the night’ does not necessarily indicate a time felt to 
be definitely past, as would, for instance, “‘last night,’ and the 
statement as quoted by Poutsma would be made only in the 
early morning before one felt aware of any real lapse of time 
since the night. If the speaker were conscious of a lapse of time 
and wished to put the action definitely in the past he would say 
last night and would use the preterite tense—‘‘Evidently it 
thawed last night’’; he would not say, “Evidently it has thawed 


%° For Poutsma’s full explanation see note 27 above. Poutsma also states 
that “careful reading will soon bring to light a goodly number of such instances,” 
and adds: “‘Nor can it be urged that the English in which such sentences are met 
with is of questionable purity” (Grammar, p. 260). With this judgment I cannot 
agree, nor does anyone to whom I have submitted such sentences consider the 
combination of perfect. tense with clear indication of definitely past time as 
idiomatic English. No one to-day likes to adopt the corrective attitude of the 
eighteenth century authoritative grammarians, but one cannot assume that ex- 
ceptional occurrences even in the work of reputable writers constitute a legiti- 
mate test of usage and idiom. The test is habitual, normal practice or clearly 
intentional—not careless—deviation from normal practice. 
| Grammar, p. 260. 
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last night.’’ Moreover, the “reference to a state of things result- 
ing from an activity in the past,”’ i.e., “the moisture on the grass, 
shrubs, etc.,’”’ is just as distinct with the verb in the preterite 
as in the perfect. The inference as to the cause of the state of 
things observed is an exercise of the reason that has nothing 
to do with tense form.” The only one of Poutsma’s other illustra- 
tive sentences in this section that requires further comment is 
from Irving’s Sketch Book: “The flagon last night has addled my 
poor head sadly.” In this sentence “last night” is not—as 
Poutsma apparently thinks—an adjunct to “has addled” but to 
“flagon.”’ The sentence is clearly a condensation of the “‘The 
flagon [which we shared or which I drank] last night,”’ etc., and 
the perfect merely indicates that this flagon addled the speaker’s 
head in the period between the drinking and the moment of 
speaking. 

Poutsma apparently does not clearly understand the differ- 
ence in time notion conveyed in English by the perfect as con- 
trasted with the preterite when the statement includes such an 
adverbial modifier as “to-day,” “this morning,” etc. He states: 
“English is wavering between the perfect and the preterite 
when the epoch mentioned is one which contains the moment 
of speaking, as is the case with that indicated by to-day, to-night, 
or one of the many possible combinations with this, such as 
this morning (afternoon, evening, week, month, year, etc.).’** Two 
of his illustrations are “I have had a twinge of gout this morn- 
ing,” and “How did you like the speech to-night?” The differ- 
ence in tense-form does not indicate any wavering or uncertain- 
ty in English usage, but an essential distinction in time-notion. 
“I have had a twinge of gout this morning” merely places the 
suffering within a period of the morning that extends up to the 
moment of speaking; ““How did you like the speech to-night?” 
clearly denotes some interval between the hearing of the speech 
and the inquiry about it. That is, these two sentences effectively 
illustrate the normal use of the two tenses in English and the 
significant discrimination in time-notion which they make pos- 
sible. Jespersen understands the English usage.™ 

With the adverbs always, ever, and never, Poutsma states 

32 See the discussion of the Resultative Perfect, pp. 368-373 above. 


33 Grammar, p. 261. 
* See his Grammar, pp. 62-63, and Essentials, pp. 243-244. 
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that the perfect is the tense normally to be used but that there 
is “a distinct tendency to use the preterite instead, which it is 
difficult to account for.’ Jespersen states that these adverbs 
“may be combined with both tenses, but the Preterit is more 
idiomatic, and the reference to ‘now’ which is implied in the 
Perfect will often be felt to be unnatural or unnecessary. It 
will, however, be necessary in such a sentence as this: ‘She 
spoke, as indeed she has always spoken, simply, clearly, and 
vividly’ (this emphasizes her practice at all times, while she 
always spoke might mean ‘in those days only’).’’* 

I cannot see either that the perfect is the tense normally to 
be used with these adverbs or that the preterite is more idiomat- 
ic. Either tense may be used idiomatically with its customary 
time-implication: if the action or state is to be placed within a 
period extending up to the present, the perfect tense is em- 
ployed; if at a point or within a period definitely past, not ex- 
tending to the present, the preterite is used. Jespersen’s sen- 
tence quoted above with the perfect surveys the entire career 
as a speaker up to the moment when the opinion was pro- 
nounced; the preterite would have limited this survey to a period 
of the past not extending up to this moment. Two of Poutsma’s 


sentences exemplify the idiomatic distinction in time-notion 
that is made through these tenses: 


I have never spoken better in my life. 
I never spoke to her in my life. 


In the first sentence the meaning is obviously “‘at no time in my 
life up to the actual present moment’’; in the second, “‘at no 
time in my past life.’’ Jespersen quotes a sentence in which the 
value of the two tenses is very clearly brought out: “I have never 
been here since that night, and never was here before that 
night.” 

In this study I have attempted to formulate clearly and pre- 
cisely the functions of the preterite and of the perfect tense in 
principal, independent statements in Present-Day English. In 
the case of the preterite, I am in substantial agreement with 


% Grammar, p. 262. 

% Essentials, p. 244. The statement in the earlier Grammar (pp. 64-65) 
though less condensed is of the same general import. 

*7 Grammar, p. 65. 
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Poutsma and Kruisinga but differ in at least one significant re- 
spect from Curme and Jespersen. In the case of the perfect, 
I differ fundamentally from all four of these eminent gram- 
marians in finding not the several functions that they assume 
as characteristic but only a single essential function. In an 
effort to test the validity of the definition I have formulated, 
I have examined in some detail the statements of the various 
functions assumed to be characteristic of the perfect, and have 
made a critical analysis of the sentences on which these defini- 
tions of function are based. This examination appears to me to 
have demonstrated that the perfect tense has the one essential 
function I have assigned to it. Incidentally, this examination 
has also demonstrated, it seems to me, that in interpreting the 
functions of a grammatical form one cannot guard oneself too 
carefully against assigning to a given form values that are ex- 
pressed not by this form but by other elements of the statement. 
W. F. Bryan 
Northwestern University 





AN EARLY AMERICAN REVIEW OF DIE 
WAHLVERWANDTSCHAFTEN 


In January, 1812, the American Review of History and 
Politics and General Repository of Literature and State Papers 
printed a review of Goethe’s novel Die Wahlverwandtschaften 
which had been published in the late fall of 1809. This journal 
was, according to Frank Luther Mott, the first standard quar- 
terly review in America; it was founded by Robert Walsh in 
Philadelphia, and edited by him in the years 1811 and 1812." 
Mott states that it was largely devoted to politics, and that 
comparatively little space was given to belles-letires; its chief 
ends were the propagation of sound political doctrines, and the 
direction and improvement of the literary taste of the American 
people.? Of the review of Goethe’s novel Mott says: “Perhaps 
the most important of the earlier articles [in American magazines 
on German literature] was one on Goethe’s Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften in Walsh’s American Review of 1812.’" 

In 1907 Scott Holland Goodnight briefly characterized this 
review and quoted several extracts from it. He concluded that 
the reviewer, whose signature was Z, was neither a German nor 
a German-American, but did not establish his identity.‘ A state- 
ment by Mott, however, leads to the assumption that the writer 
was Robert Walsh, the editor of the magazine. Mott writes as 
follows: ““There were a few extracts from English and French 
periodicals, but most of the Review was written by the editor. 
Walsh’s style was too wordy, and the balanced sentence was a 
fetich with him; but he shows some fire, and if he is not always 
dependable, he is often illuminating.’ Since these character- 
istics are manifest in the review, it is not at all improbable that 
Walsh was its author. 

Although the review is eighteen pages in length, only about 
two-thirds of it deal with Goethe’s novel. After general intro- 
ductory remarks on the development of German literature, the 
author discusses the state of the German language, and warns 


1 Frank Luther Mott: A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (New 
York: Appleton, 1930), p. 271. 

® Tbid., p. 272. 8 Ibid., p. 192. 

* Scott Holland Goodnight: German Literature in American Magazines prior 
to 1846. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 188, 1907, pp. 66-68. 

5 Op. cit., p. 272. 
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his countrymen against violating the rules of their own language 
and against miserable attempts at originality in its use. The 
discussion of Die Wahlverwandtschaften is followed by an ex- 
tended eulogy of the achievements of the Germans in classical 
erudition, in antiquities, in ancient geography, and in history, 
both profane and ecclesiastical. In substantiation of his praise 
the author quotes at length in translation from Charles Villers’ 
Report made in 1809 to the third class of the Institute of Paris, on 
the actual state of Ancient Literature and History in Germany. 
This lengthy excerpt contains no mention of Goethe. 

In a preliminary statement the reviewer comments on the 
striking peculiarities of the German literature of the day which 
render it worthy of the attention of every general scholar. He 
mentions the comparative rapidity with which it has risen to 
eminence, and names Klopstock, Wieland, Gessner, Goethe, and 
Schiller as authors of distinguished merit. This literature he re- 
gards as having “great richness of imagination, profundity of 
thought, and force of expression, accompanied at times, how- 
ever, with much obscurity of phraseology, an excessive prone- 
ness to abstruse speculation, and generally, with a vein of 
affected sentiment” (p. 52). He inclines to the opinion that in 
part these faults are attributable to the unsettled, unformed 
state of the German language, which appears ill adapted to 
grace and elegance. The German tendency to place the verb at 
the end of the sentence is scored, for it “gives the foreigner a 
sensation almost as disagreeable as that of hearing a string of 
enigmas repeated one after the other, with the solution immedi- 
ately following” (p. 53). It is noteworthy that the rather ex- 
tended criticism of the German language makes no distinction 
between cumbersome, involved sentence structure and the 
poetic, suggestive power of much of German diction. 

Goethe is designated as the well-known author of ‘“Char- 
lotte and Werter.”’ The only other work of his to receive mention 
is Der rémische Karneval which is praised highly for the vivid- 
ness and realism of its descriptions. The novel under discussion 
is first referred to as “the last production of the father of Ger- 
man sentiment, highly original, and an example of many of the 
defects and excellencies of the sentimental species of writing” 
(p. 53). The review proper contains a recapitulation of the con- 
tents of the novel, critical remarks, and a quotation in decidedly 
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incorrect German of slightly more than a page which recounts 
Ottilie’s grief at the death of the child of Charlotte and Eduard. 

General praise of the novel is to the effect that in spite of 
glaring defects it is powerfully attractive, its style is remarkably 
pure, of finished excellence and as perspicuous as the subject 
and the German idiom permit, the dialogue is skillfully man- 
aged, the portraiture of manners no less interesting than accu- 
rate, and many of the author’s reflections are equally profound 
and just. 

The reviewer is particularly impressed with Goethe’s de- 
scriptions, which he characterizes as follows: 
His descriptions, in which he appears to take particular delight, would be per- 
fect, if they were not somewhat too minute. The beauties of his style and manner 
arise, however, chiefly from a peculiar talent of seizing, in his descriptions with 
elegance and simplicity, all the little characteristic features, springing out of, 
and essentially belonging to, the spirit of his scene, his situation and his subject. 
This circumstance gives to his narrative an irresistible dramatic effect. While the 
physical eye sees but words, the mental gazes on a canvas, slowly drawn along— 
not, indeed, on a canvas, for life itself and reality may be said to be present. . . . 
Goethe never leaves unnoticed the smallest circumstance which depicts, and 


rarely suffers your attention to languish, by noticing any which are irrelevant 
(p. 63 f£.). 


Elsewhere the reviewer comments on the descriptions of nature 
which to his mind constitute one of the principal merits of the 
work. Likewise he praises the portrayal of the scene of the 
drowning child and of Ottilie’s funeral. In each instance he is 
greatly impressed by Goethe’s ability to evoke a picture which 
the reader visualizes without effort. 

But there are other aspects of the novel which are sharply 
criticized. The reviewer is of the opinion that too much of 
Goethe’s erudition and scientific achievement are displayed. 
The inclusion of excerpts from Ottilie’s diary is regarded as an 
unfortunate method of giving the reader an insight into her 
character; they disclose, says he, an intimate knowledge of men 
and manners beyond her experience, and the melancholy im- 
pressions of declining age prevail more than the lively illusions 
of youth. The lack of unity is likewise scored on the ground that 
“the episodes, digressions and dissertations form the most con- 
siderable part of the volume, and have no immediate connexion 
with the principal story” (p. 62). 

In part the remarks about the element of superstition in the 
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novel reveal refined appreciation; nevertheless, the reviewer 
fails to distinguish be.ween superstition as such and the varied 
premonitions of misfortune which Goethe has so subtly intro- 
duced in order to prepare the reader for a tragic outcome. On 
the whole, the writer is too rationalistically minded to do jus- 
tice to the romantic tendencies in the novel; to him they repre- 
sent incongruities, extravagant conceptions, and the most im- 
probable incidents. He is obviously out of sympathy with the 
sentimental element which is much less in evidence in this work 
than in many of the novels of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Sentimentalism in the literature of the 
time is to him merely indicative of bad taste rather than a 
manifestation of the age. 

The reviewer is offended at the resemblance of the child of 
Charlotte and Eduard to Ottilie and the Captain, asserting: 
“There is a mixture of absurdity and indelicacy in this idea 
which disgraces the work, and which we think can be tolerated 
by no nation that has any pretentions to taste’’ (p. 55). This 
objection is rooted to some extent in moral bias, but at the same 
time it is in accord with contemporary American comments on 
the alleged lack of good taste to be found among the Germans.° 

A conspicuous weakness in the review grows out of a 
cramped ethical and religious outlook. The author evidently is a 
firm believer in freedom of the will, and resents anything that to 
him savors of determinism. He sees a “general belief in fatality 
which reigns throughout the work, and the general oblivion of 
everything like a consolation derived from religious motives” 
(p. 61). As a result he issues the following warning: 

Let the predestinarian read this novel, and see what becomes of four amiable 


persons, merely because they surrender themselves without an effort, to what 
they imagine to be the inevitable decrees of fate (p. 62). 


And again: 


* Cf. an article entitled “Of the State of Polite Learning in Germany,” 
The Portico (1816), m, 18: “The Germans were first renowned for elaborate 
criticism and profound science. Elegant literature is not agreeable to their natu- 
ral taste or genius. When they cultivate it, they must affect and force a feeling 
to which they are strangers. . . . In German authors of the present day, how- 
ever, we discover no small degree of force of imagination, fertility of invention, 
and beauty of sentiment. It is in taste alone, that they manifest the most de- 
plorable poverty.” 
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A due submission to the laws of society and of God, a proper sense of right and 
wrong, and a religious determination to pursue the one and avoid the other, will 
effectually combat what many please to call the irresistible decrees of destiny, 
and will lead the christian gently through the path of life, instead of inducing 
him to err, in following blindly the impulse of his passions;—by finding an excuse 
for weakness in fatality (p. 62). 

The above strictures are indicative of gross failure to under- 
stand the strength of will and self-discipline of Charlotte and the 
Captain. The subtlety of character portrayal and of action 
rooted in character is beyond the grasp of the reviewer. He does 
not do justice to the struggle waged by these two personages 
and to their renunciation after deep inner conflict. Thus in 
reply to his claim of passive yielding to a fatalistic conception 
one need merely cite the resolute words of Charlotte to the 
Captain after their one brief embrace: 

Dass dieser Augenblick in unserem Leben Epoche mache, kénnen wir nicht 
verhindern; aber dass sie unser wert sei, hingt von uns ab. Sie miissen scheiden, 
lieber Freund, und Sie werden scheiden.’” 


Although the charge of yielding without a struggle applies to 
Eduard, the reviewer overlooks the careful portrayal of his 
character and the forces that made him weak. These Goethe 
set forth clearly. Eduard was an only child, reared in luxury by 
rich, over-indulgent parents, and persuaded by them to marry 
a much older woman who pampered him in every way. The 
result was, as Goethe states, that he was unable to deny him- 
self anything at all. Nor does the reviewer sense the change that 
Ottilie undergoes toward the end of the novel, a change which 
manifests itself in the determination that she must atone for her 
conduct by giving up Eduard. Nowhere is there any reference 
to the theme of renunciation which is so marked in this novel. 
And there is a total failure to realize that those who do not 
combat powerful personal attraction, which undermines the in- 
stitution of marriage, come to a tragic end, and that trans- 
gression brings suffering in its wake. 

The reviewer’s apparent conviction that obvious moral 
didacticism is a mark of excellence in literature rendered him 
impervious to the subtler artistic portrayal of ethical values, 
revealed not in preachments but in the relations of personages 
and in gradations of behavior. He was lacking in penetration 


7 Goethes simtliche Werke, Jubilaums Ausgabe, xxt, 103. 
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and in appreciation of the very elegance of literary taste which 
he was desirous of promoting. His charges of the alleged im- 
morality of this novel were much the same as those pronounced 
in Germany, charges which called forth Goethe’s reply: 

Das Buch ist nicht immoraligh. Sie miissen es nur vom grisserem Gesichtspunkte 
betrachten, der gewéhnliche Maszstab kann bei solchem Verhiltnisse sehr un- 
moralish auftreten.* 


In connection with his indictment of an immoral tendency 
and a want of delicacy the reviewer took umbrage at the easy 
and unprejudiced character of the baron and countess, casual 
visitors at the castle. He failed to grasp that the portrayal of the 
freedom of their views and practices is a device to bring out by 
contrast the ethical character of Charlotte and the Captain in 
their effort to uphold the institution of marriage. 

The limitations of the reviewer as a critic of literature are 
obvious. The lack of taste which he ascribes to the novel grows 
essentially out of puritanical judgment. A profound weakness 
lies in his inability to comprehend skillful character portrayal 
as a source of conduct. He attributes an immoral tendency to 
the work because he fails to grasp its theme of renunciation and 
does not view the novel as a whole. An occasional unethical 
relationship or incident colors his impression of the entire narra- 
tive. But if narrow religious and moral conceptions blinded him 
to the ethical import of the novel, he, after all, shared the opinion 
of numerous myopic critics in Germany. He is at his best in 
appreciation of vivid descriptive passages. His criticisms of the 
loose structure of the second part and his characterization of 
many excerpts from Ottilie’s diary are in accord with the judg- 
ments of many present-day critics. At all events he closes his 
discussion of Die Wahlverwandtschaften with an acknowledg- 
ment of Goethe’s genius of which he can “never speak without 
enthusiasm, however much we may be disposed to reprobate his 
extravagancies” (p. 64). 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


® Hans Gerhard Grif, Goethe tiber seine Dichtungen (Frankfurt a. M.: Riit- 
ten & Loening, 1901, Erster Teil), 1, 433, 





GERMANIC NOTES 


I. The Disappearance of g(=~) before m in Old Icelandic 


Heusler says:' “‘Verstummt ist 3 (g): 1. Vor »+Kons.: got. 
laugnjan “leugnen”’: leyna ‘“‘verhehlen.”’ 

But y also disappears before » when not followed by another 
consonant in the corresponding substantive *lauyn-6>laun. 

This loss of y must have taken place in the PN period since 
we find no forms *leygna: *laugn alongside leyna: laun. 

So far as I have been able to determine, y did not disappear 
in PN before » in accented syllables except in */auynjan>leyna: 
*lauyn-6>laun unless we accept Professor Hermann Collitz’ 
derivation? raun < *uz-auyn-iz: reyna <*usz-auynjan. It is safe to 
say then that 7 was lost before m in accented syllables only after 
the diphthong au (cf. skygn, gugna, logn, 6gn, tign, bogn, ogn, 
agn, dégn, gagn, regn, fregna, etc.). Heusler’s statement should 
be modified to this effect. 

In the type */auyn-0* >laun we may assume that the velar 
spirant y was absorbed by the unaccented back vowel u of the 
diphthong 4u. 

At a later period the spirant y was likewise absorbed after 
(usually unaccented) palatal vowels‘ when 7 (most often -ja) 
followed (cf. teyyja>teyja; aldriyi>aldri; g§yjar> g%jar). 

That the following » must have been in part responsible for 
the loss of y (i.e., absorbtion with the back vowel u of the 
diphthong au) is clear from the fact that y did not disappear 
after the diphthong au except before m (cf. baug-r, baug-s, 
baug-i, baug). Furthermore we see that likewise in OE 3° dis- 
appeared before m after a (short) vowel (cf. frignan>frinan, 
rignan>rinan, Segnian>dénian), which represents a later 
phonetic change similar to the early PN loss of y before n.® 

The loss of y after the diphthong au and before sonant n 


1 Aisl. Elementarb.*, §174. 

2 “Old Icelandic Raun and Reyna,” Scan. Studies and Notes, v1, 58 ff. 

3’ Noreen (Urgerm. Lautlehre, 47) derives the substantive lawn from 
*lawyuna-. There is nothing to show that /awn represents an un-formation. 

4 Cf. Noreen, Aisl. Grm.‘, §293, 2; Seip, Norsk Sprakhistorie, 175-176. 

5 Cf. Biilbring, Aeng. Elementarb., $530. 

* Yet in WGerm. the original y in */awynjan is still retained (cf. OE 
liegnan, OS légnian, OHG lougnen > NHG leugnen, OF ris. leine with dipthongiza- 
tion of the spirant plus the radical vowel). 
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represents a specific PN phonetic change in keeping with the 
PG loss of postvocalic y before the sonant w (cf. *maywi-> Goth. 
mawi, PN *mau-R>*maR>mer) and before the sonant m 
(cf. *tauyma'’->*tauma->ON taumr, OHG zoum). 


II. The Weakening of the Original Unvoiced Spirants X>h, 
}>d, f>6 and s>z in Sonant Surroundings in 
North and West Germanic 


In sonant surroundings in North and West Germ. weakened 
articulation of X led to the breathing / (spiritus asper), but 
weakened articulation of J), f and s led to sonantization (3, 5, z). 

In the combination X¢ after vowels the WGerm. still pre- 
served the spirantal quality of the original X (cf. OE eahta, 
OF ris. achta, OS-OHG ahto>NHG acht). In ON, on the other 
hand, original X in the combination X¢ after vowels was first 
weakened to the breathing /* before it was assimilated to the 
following ¢ (cf. Goth. ahtau (X)>PN *aXté>*dhta>ON Gita). 

This weakening of X >/ in ON, contrary to WGerm., is in 
accord with the fact that likewise in ON, contrary to WGerm.., 
original X in final position after vowels was weakened to A, which 
was then lost (cf. Goth. sah (X); WGerm. saX, OE seah, 
OS-OHG sah>MHG sach, but ON *saX >*sdh>s4). 

In ON original ) and f in final position after vowels was first 
weakened—parallel to X >h—and then sonantized to 6 and 8, 
contrary to WGerm. (cf. Goth. gab=OS kvath, OE cwed 
(b)>ON kvad; Goth. gréf=OE-OS gréf>ON grof (f=5)). 

We see then that the weakened articulation of X>h, )>6 
and f>6 had progressed further in ON than in WGerm., viz. in 
final position after vowels and in the combination X¢. In inter- 
vocalic position the weakening process in question took place 
in both ON and WGerm. 

In ON the weakened articulation of X >/ took place before® 


7 Zupitza (Die germ. Gutturale, p. 75) assumes a PG taugmé with accent 
on the end syllable. The spirant 5 between u and m then became y and was ab- 
sorbed by the vowel u of the diphthong au. 

Noreen (Aisi. Grm.,* §319, 1) assumes a PG *tau3zw- (with m- extension), 
where 3 regularly disappeared before w. 

With taumr<*tauzm- compare draumr (<*draugm-):draugr, flaumr< 
*flauzm-, etc. 8 Cf. my article in Language, vi, 215-216. 

® Cf. the weakened articulation of 4 (=X) already in Gothic, as is shown by 
its frequent omission and its assimilation in unstressed position with the follow- 
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that of }>d and f>6, inasmuch as according to the evidence 
afforded by the runic inscriptions h< X was already assimilated 
to a following ¢ and lost in final position in the seventh century’® 
whereas / did not show signs of vocalization until late in the 
eighth century" (775) and f not until the ninth century.” 

In the Germ. Review (vu1, 372-373) I attempted to show that 
the chronology of vocalization was (1) }>3@, (2) f>6, (3) s>z. 
This we may modify to (1) X>h, (2) }>@, (3) f>b6, (4) s-2 
since X >h was brought about by the same cause as sonantiza- 
tion, viz., weakened articulation. This chronology, based upon 
the testimony of the runic inscriptions, is undoubtedly true for 
ON and probably likewise true for WGerm. inasmuch as / was 
lost in intervocalic position (just as in ON) in those dialects of 
WGerm. which were closest related to ON, viz., the Anglo- 
Frisian group (cf. Goth. tinhan=OS tiohan, OHG siohan,but 
OE téon, OF ris 4i44=ON #74). 

Again, the vocalization of f>6 took place in both ON and 
the Anglo-Frisian group (as well as in OS which was closely re- 
lated to it) but not in OHG (cf. Goth. wulfés =OHG wulfa>OE 
wulfas (6), OF ris. wolfar (6), ON ulfar (6)). 

These agreements between ON and the Anglo-Frisian group 


indicate that the chronology of the weakened articulation of 
X, } and f was the same in WGerm. as in ON. 

In one respect, however, the two groups vary, viz., in the 
sonantization of s>z. While the LG group shows evidence of 
this sonantization of s>z in intervocalic position,” there is no 
such evidence at hand for the ON. Since s was the last of these 





ing consonant (as in jah-ban>jappan, jah-gatraua>jaggatraua, jah-ni >janni. 
In this connection let me point out two typographical errors in Streitberg’s Got. 
Bibel (both editions), viz. jag-bigitand for jab-bigitand (so Gabelentz-Loebe, 
Bernhardt) k rx, 4 A, and jap-ni for jan-ni (so Gabelentz-Loebe, Bernhardt) 
k vir, 5 A. 

10 Cf. Alexander Jéhannesson, Grm. der Urn. Runeninschriften, §§94, 95. 

u Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §221, Anm. 2.—That original ) was lost before the 
sonants -mn and w before vocalization >3 took place, as Heusler (op. cit., 
$163, 2, 3 and Anm.) asserts, is not likely. It is much more likely that vocaliza- 
tion }>d took place before these sonants and that it was the resultant 3 and 
not the original ) which was lost (cf. Seip, “Om bortfall av 3 i norsk,” NTS, tv, 
214, Maal og minne, 1929, 35; Noreen, op. cit., §228; Iversen, Norroen Grm.*, 
§54, 2). 12 Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §240, Anm. 2. 

8 Cf. Germ. Review, vu1, 373. 
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spirants to suffer weakened articulation it is not surprising that 
some of the dialects (ON-OHG) show no evidence of this 
weakening. 

The evidence offered above indicates that weakened articu- 
lation of the original spirants affected the LG group to a greater 
degree than the HG group, and that with the exception of s>z 
the LG group was in accord with the ON. The reason for this 
variation (s>z) between the LG group and ON must be due 
to an even greater tendency towards weakened articulation in 
intervocalic position on the part of the LG group than for ON. 
Under the other conditions (i.e., in final position after a vowel 
and in the combination X#) the LG went the same way as the 
other WGerm. dialects. But even under these conditions the 
spirant X in OS,™ just as in ON, showed a tendency to weakened 
articulation,” as is shown by its frequent omission (cf. Goth. 
patih>OS thi(h), ON pé; Goth. -pdhis>OS thd(h)t, Goth. 
pahta>ON pétta). 


III. The Delabialization of g >é in Old Norse 


The tendency to delabialize g>é (cf. kémr>kemr, éfri>efri, 
séner > sener) in ON should be brought into connection with the 


later'® delabialization of >@ in Olcel. (cf. déma>dema, 
stérre> sterre, etc.). The delabialization of ¢>é was sporadic"’ 
but the later Olcel. delabialization of g>@ was regularly 
carried out. 

This delabialization of the i-umlaut of 6: 6 was likewise 
characteristic of the Anglo-Frisian group. But here the de- 
labialization was carried out in the earliest stages of the lan- 


guages. 
In OE 6 through i-umlaut became @ (=8)>é (*doXtri 

>dehter>dehter; *5Xsin>axin>exen=ON ¢xn>exn). 
Parallel to the development of >é the i-umlaut of 6 be- 


4 Cf. Holthausen, As. Grm.*, §214. 

4% Cf. likewise the disappearance of / after a sonant before a vowel in OE, 
OS, OF ris., and ON but not in OHG (e.g., Goth. -filhan >OE féolan, OS fel(h)an 
OF ris. fela, ON fela but OHG (felhan). 

4% According to Noreen, op. cit., §120, somewhat before the year 1250. 

17 Perhaps facilitated by lack of stress (cf. géra> géra like bykkja>pikkja). 
See Kock, Arkiv, rx, footnote; Heusler, op. cit., §120, 3. 

It is also possible that such verbal forms as kemr, sefr, tredr (for kémr, séfr, 
irgOr) are due to analogy with the normal type nemr. 
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came é (=8)>é in both OE and OFris., although the inter- 
mediate stage @ was not denoted in OFris. (cf. Goth. 
dimjan > OE déman > déman'*=OF ris. déma, ON déma>dema). 

In the delabialization of 5: 3 we see again an agreement be- 
tween ON and the Anglo-Frisian group. This tendency (com- 
mon to both groups) started earlier and was carried out more 
consistently in Anglo-Frisian’® than in ON. The interchange 
between ¢ and é in ON (cf.edli (=OHG edili) >gdli) indicates 
that short open ¢ in ON was very close to é in pronunciation. 
This assumption is in keeping with the sporadic character of 
the delabialization of > in ON, for we may assume that the 
two vowels were pronounced so closely alike that confusion in 
the orthography may have arisen. 


IV. Regarding the Shift of })>¢t in Old Norse 


There are two stages of this shift, viz. (1) in PN (cf. motte: 
OE moppe; spotta: OHG spottdn) and (2) in later historical 
times (cf. kved-pu>*kvebbu> kvettu). 

The PN shift of })># is not at all certain, for as van Helten 
points out (PBB., 30, 223, 231) we may have here to do with 
original ¢ as well as with original J). 

If, however, we assume that this shift took place in PN, 
it evidently took place only in accented syllables, inasmuch as 
in syllables which were always unaccented (such as conjunc- 
tions) original )) was weakened to )>36 without undergoing the 
shift to # (cf. Goth. athbban>*ebba>eda, Goth. mippan-ei 
>*mebban> medan, *sibpan [= OE siddan]> sidan). 

The question arises as to whether /)/ in unstressed position 
was weakened to })>d before the time of the shift of bp to ¢# or 
whether this shift ever took place at all in unstressed syllables. 
That Jb here was weakened to / in prehistoric times is clear 
from the fact that no by-forms in )p) occur in these words (but 
compare pikkja: pikja in historical times). 

If we assume that the shift of /)>¢# actually took place in 
unstressed syllables, then Jb must have been weakened to ) 
before the time of this shift. Against the theory that this shift 


18 Cf. Upper NHG Kénig>Kénig (written Kunig). 

9 Cf. the delabialization of y (i-wmlaut of %)>é>i in OFris. (e.g., Goth. 
kunni>ON kyn:OE cyn(n):OFris. kenni>kinni) and of 9 (i-umlaut of a) >é 
(e.g., *hudi>OE hid>OFris. héd(e)). 
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took place in unstressed syllables is the fact that lack of stress 
favors spirantization and thus could have checked the phonetic 
tendency” which resulted in the shift of geminated spirants to 
stops. Besides, the WGerm. equivalents of these words show no 
evidence of the shift of pp to t# (cf. ON *ebpba>eda with OE 
edda, OS edd0," OHG eddo—-dd-=-bp- as the OHG -dd- 
shows—; ON *sibban>sidan with OE siddan). Since there is no 
evidence of this shift in unstressed syllables in WGerm. there is 
no reason to believe that it look place in ON. At least, the 
evidence in WGerm. lends no support to the theory that /) was 
ever shifted to é in unstressed syllables in ON. In stressed sylla- 
bles, on the other hand, the evidence in WGerm. favors but does 
not prove that the shift of }b >t was common to both WGerm. 
and ON. 

It is most reasonable to assume, then, that in ON, just as in 
WGerm., }) in unstressed syllables never was shifted to # be- 
cause of the lack of stress which favored the retention of the 
spirants. 

Noreen’s contention” that the form etba (Phys. I) represents 
a contamination between *etia (<*ebba) and eda has no founda- 
tion, for there is, as shown above, no reason to assume that a 
form *efta ever existed. Besides, it is always dangerous to base 
any conclusions on a hapax legomenon. The form efba most 
likely represents simply a misspelling, perhaps due to association 
with the -)- in such unusual spellings* as matdr, yldr, betdia, 
etc. (i.e., madr: matdr therefore eda: etba). 


V. The Shift from Falling to Rising Diphthong in 
North and West Germanic 


This shift took place in a diphthong composed of a palatal 
plus a velar vowel (cf. éa: fa>44; é0: to>46, tu>iu, etc.). 

In ON the shift regularly occurred (with a few exceptions) 
except after v: w (cf. *kiosa>kjbsa, *liuga>ljtiga, *iord >j6r5, 
*fehaR>féar>fjdr, *b§ar> bjar, etc.). 


2° Cf. my article ‘“The Shift of Spirant to Stop in a Combination of Two 
Spirants in North and West Germanic,” Language, v1, 190-193. 

*t The OS form ettho M most probably represents an orthographical variance 
of eththo=eddo (cf. OE tht for thth in othte= oththe= odbde; Sievers, Angs. Grm.", 
§199, Anm. 1). % Op. cit., 241. 

% For the writing of #0 for 3 before r or i see Seip, Norsk Sprakhistorie, 181; 
NTS, tv, 215. 
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In WGerm. only sporadic traces of this shift are found. Since 
this shift of accent in WGerm. had not yet developed into a 
fixed law but still remained as a mere sporadic tendency in the 
various dialects it is possible that the conditions favorable to the 
shift in WGerm. indicate the conditions under which the shift 
had its inception in North Germ. We shall therefore examine the 
WGerm. dialects (OE, OFris., OS, OHG) with a view towards 
determining the conditions which favored the shift of accent in 
each dialect. 

a. Old English 


In OE there are numerous instances where only the last 
element of such a diphthong is preserved,™ which fact pre- 
supposes the shift of accent (cf. *siulufr>sulfer Ri. Li.; *sioddan 
>s0d6a Ru’. Li.; seolf>solf Ru’; scéawung>scdwung Lambeth- 
Psalt., etc.). There is nothing here, however, to indicate that 
any particular consonant favored the shift. 

Biilbring, however, infers (op. cit., §§325, 331-2) that a 
following w favored this shift (cf. féower>fdver Ri.; scéawung 
>scdwung Lambeth-Psalter) especially since in Alfred, where 
accentuation marks were provided, e6w (cf. ME 6u>NE you) 
occurs once instead of éow. 

Biilbring’s hypothesis, however, is not well founded inas- 
much as eo passed over into 76 (>o) when w did not follow (cf. 
seolf <solf, Ru®.) and inasmuch as the diphthong ¢o in gow stood 
in initial position which accords with the conditions in OS (as we 
shall later see) where the shift occurred only in this position 
(cf. é0: fo>gid). It is therefore most probable that the shift in 
accent in Alfred’s Zow>eéw was, as in OS, due to the initial 
position rather than to the following w. 


b. Old Frisian 


As in OE, there are in OFris. numerous instances™ where the 
second element of such a diphthong is alone preserved, which 
fact presupposes the shift in question (cf. briast>brast E; 
friudelf > fridelf HF ; liude>lide F; fliucht>flucht B, etc.), but 
as in OE, there is nothing here to indicate that any particular 
consonant favored the shift. 


™“ Cf. Biilbring, Alteng. Elementarb., §§325-333. 
% Cf. W. Steller, Abriss der alifries. Grm., §20, Anm. 1. 
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The OFris., however, goes a step further than does the OE, 
in that in common with the ON the shift regularly occurs in the 
case of the secondary diphthongs” fa: éa (>ia: éa)>jé due to 
contraction through the loss of intervocalic h(w) (cf. *ttaha>td 
= ON #j6a but OE ééon; *sehwa>sj4=ON sjé but OE séon, etc.). 

Similarly, 6a?” (<WGerm. da) regularly became (by way of 
ia) id (cf. Got. saian>OFris. si4 but OHG sden; *méa>OF mid 
but OHG méden, etc.). 

Similarly the new diphthong 4a (<6a) became yé** (cf. 
*dian>*dia>dyué), just as in ON (cf. skiar>skyar). 

The OFris., just as the ON, shows that the shift of accent 
was favored by the development of new diphthongs which were 
not of PG origin. We may assume then that the new articulation 
necessary for these secondary diphthongs was felt more difficult 
than the old articulation of the original diphthongs. Hence the 
new diphthongs ia: éa in OF ris. regularly underwent the shift of 
accent (>é) whereas the original diphthongs (which did not 
involve a new articulation) shared only partly in this tendency 
to shift the accent. 

This evidence from the OFris. indicates that the shift of 
accent was favored by the difficulty in articulating a new 
diphthong with falling accent (cf. PG *sehwan>OF *séa>sjé 
=ON séa>sjé). 

The evidence from the ON proves that, e.g., the new 
diphthong éa was shifted to jd later than fa >{é (cf. *sehwan> séa 
but never *skialdar for skijaldar). The diphthong fa, although of 
secondary origin (due to the a-umlaut of e), is nevertheless on a 
level with io: in<PG eu (i.e., palatal i plus a velar vowel). 
The shift from éa>jé in ON then conformed with an already 
existing diphthong (i.e., 74) and we may assume the same to be 
true of OFris. 

c. Old Saxon 


In OS the shift of accent occurred only in the case of an 
initial diphthong. As a proof of this we have the writings gedar”® 
Oxf. Gl. ‘Euter,’ and gio*® (> gid) often for eo: io. 


% Cf. Steller, op. cit., §§8, Anm. 6, 20, a. 

27 Cf. Steller, op. cit., §13, Anm. 3. 

28 Cf. Steller, op. cit., §16, Anm. 3. 

*° Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., §102, Anm. 2. 

8° Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., §§107, 108, Anm. 2. 
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The few occurrences of « for iu in C (durlik for diurlik, 
luhtian for liuhtjan, etc.) probably do not represent* (as in 
OF ris.) a shift of accent but either misspelling or the later de- 
velopment of iu>#d# (written x). 

From the discussion of this shift in OS we may conclude that 
the diphthongs eo: io: ie were in initial position more difficult to 
articulate than elsewhere, hence the tendency to shift the accent 
was confined to the diphthongs in initial position. This supposi- 
tion is borne out by the conditions found in NGH<MGH, as 
will be seen from the following (OHG). 


d. Old High German 


In OHG-MHG the shift of accent did not occur at all but in 
the early NHG ie (<io) was shifted to je in initial position 
(cf. io>ie>je; tozsuo>ieze>jetzt; ioman>ieman>jemand; 
iowedar > jeder, etc.). 

Behaghel® shows that this shift of accent is phonetically 
correct only in the monosyllabic form io>ie>je and that the 
shift in compounds was due to analogy with the monosyllabic je 
(e.g., io>ie>je, but ioweder>ieweder>ider; jeder due to anal- 
ogy with je). He explains this difference as due to the fact that 
the second element of a diphthong has a stronger accent in a 
monosyllable than in compounds. 

But he still leaves unexplained the fact that the mono- 
syllabic form nio>mnie never became *nje just as io>ie became 
je. The obvious conclusion is that the preceding consonant 
checked the tendency to shift the accent, which asserted itself 
when the diphthong stood in initial position. This contention is 
supported by parallel conditions in OS and in ON. 

In OS the writing gio proves that io had undergone the shift 
in accent and therefore ia and ie can be intrepreted as ja and 
je—the latter is proved by the writing geder ‘Euter’—. But 
never do we find *njo: *nja: *nje<nio: nia: nie. 

In ON the shift always occurred in initial position but 
occasionally did not appear when the diphthong followed a con- 
sonant® (cf. sia, knéa); in fact after v: y the shift never occurred 


% Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., §103, Anm. 1. 

% Cf. Geschichte der deutschen S prache* (Paul’s Grundr.), §59, 3;5 §287, 3. 

% The forms niu: tiu may be due to the influence of the neuter plural ending 
-u and therefore may have nothing to do with the fact that the diphthong iu was 
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at all (cf. véa, véom, sytar, etc.). These facts indicate that the 
influence of the preceding consonant prevented the tendency to 
the shift of accent, i.e., that the preceding consonant had a 
tendency to hold the first vowel of the diphthong firm in articu- 
lation and thus cause the second vowel to receive a weaker ac- 
cent™ than when the diphthong was in initial position. 

The concurrence of the conditions in NHG, OS, and ON 
point to the conclusion that the shift of accent in ON probably 
began when the diphthong stood in initial position and then 
spread to the position after a consonant except where the pre- 
ceding consonant (or consonant combination) tended to keep 
the accent firmly fixed on the first vowel (as after v: w). Analogi- 
cal influences must, of course, be taken into consideration 
(e.g., in the case of miu: tiu). The fact, however, can hardly be 
avoided that the initial position favored the shift. 

From the foregoing discussion it is also clear that new 
diphthong combinations suffered the shift of accent not because 
the second vowel received a strong secondary accent but be- 
cause the new combination required a new articulation and 
therefore yielded to the tendency to conform with the old articu- 
lation (e.g., *sehwan>OFris. *séa>sjd=ON sjé). This principle, 
I believe, may also be applied to the NHG type nie<nio, 
inasmuch as initial *je would have given a combination which 
did not already exist. We have in initial position NHG 
je-<MHG-OHG je-, as in jener<jener<jenér, but the combi- 
nation initial *nje never existed before the NHG period and this 
fact must have contributed to the preservation of the original 
accent in NHG nie<nie< nto. 


VI. The Lenition of & in Unstressed Syllables in 
Old Norse and in West Germanic 


In ON the process was k>g>3, written g, (cf. ek >eg). That 
the spirant g (=3) was not developed from X <k (i.e., ik>iX 
>i3) is proved by the fact that X >A was lost in final position. 
Besides, the shift of the stop k>X presupposes an increase of 
articulation, which is exactly the opposite of that which oc- 
curred in unaccented syllables. 





preceded by a consonant (cf. my article ““Hiatuserscheinungen im Altislin- 
dischen,’”’ MLNs, xt, 26). 
* Cf. A. Kock, Arkiv, xtv, 220 f. 
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A similar process took place in the Northumbrian dialect 
of OE, ic>ih: ich>i3z. This occurred only when the pronoun 
was used as an enclitic particle (cf se3di3<ses3de ic, forzeldiz 
<for3eldo ic). 

The stop c (=k) first became the corresponding surd affri- 
cate h, ch (=#§) and then underwent lenition, i.e., it developed 
under lack of stress into the corresponding sonant affricate 
3 (=d2, cf. likewise tsic>tisih: tisich> usi3). 

Nowhere else in WGerm. do we find any certain traces of the 
lenition of k>g (=stop g or spirant 3). 

In OS g sometimes appears for & in final position of un- 
stressed syllables but this g most probably represents an ortho- 
graphical variation® of k or in sandhi may be due to the influence 
of the following sonant® (cf. M 925 sulig ni, M 979 dg uualdand, 
etc.). In stressed syllables k became g (stop) before the sonant 
n (cf. tékno>tégno, bdkno> bégno, etc.). 

In OHG k was shifted to h: ch (=X). In Late OHG*® and in 
MHG** this h: ch occasionally appears in unstressed syllables as 
g (cf. OHG ig De Heinr., Arnsteiner Marienleich; MHG— 
chiefly Middle Germ.—ig), but this g represents simply an 
orthographical variant of /: ch in final position, inasmuch as g*® 
for h: ch is found likewise in stressed syllables (cf. oug: auch 
Arnsteiner Marienleich, MHG oug: ouch). 


VII. Regarding the Plural Comparative Form of 
the Adverbial Adjective in Old Norse 


Instead of the neuter accusative singular comparative form 
of the adjective used adverbially (cf. tit: t#8ara ‘oftener’; 
skamt: skemra ‘shorter’; langt: lengra ‘longer’) we occasionally 
find the neuter accusative plural form (cf. fyrri ‘formerly,’ 
optari ‘more often,’ /engri ‘a longer time, longer’). 

This plural form of the adjective undoubtedly grew out of 
the iterative force implied in these temporal adjectives (e.g., 
fyrri=‘at former times’; optari=‘a greater number of times’; 
lengri= ‘longer times’). 

% Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., §241, Anm. 1. 

% Cf. Gallée, Alts. Grm., §237. 

7 Cf. Braune, Ahd. Grm.*, §145, Anm. 5; §148, Anm. 1. 


88 Weinhold, Mhd. Grm., §226. 
*%* For the relation of g to h:ch see Jellinek, PBB., xv, 268-286. 
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A parallel adverbial usage*® of the plural occurs in the 
dative of substantives or substantivized adjectives denoting 
time (e.g., nettum ‘nights’; hridum (cf. OE hwilum): stundum 
(=OE stundum) ‘at times’ (Germ. zuweilen) = ‘occasionally’; 
longum ‘at long intervals of time’=‘a long time,’ etc.) and de- 
noting degree or manner (e.g., stérum (cf. OS grdtum) ‘by great 
degrees’ = ‘greatly’; OHG /luzzigém ‘by small degrees’ = ‘gradu- 
ally’; OHG emmizigén ‘busied in various ways’ = ‘busily’). 

ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 


University of Kansas 


‘© For a parallel usage of the plural form of the adjective used adverbially 
in other Indogerm. languages compare Gr. ro\\4 = ON stérum; Gr. superlatives 
uéduora, Taxa, etc.; Lat. cetera, alia, multa, etc. See Brugmann, Kursze vgl. 
Grm. der indogerm. Spr., §574, c. Brugmann here explains the plural form as due 
to the iterative force implied: “Der Pl. [wo\\a] ist ausgegangen von Fallen wie 
woAAd tran ‘er hat viele Irrfahrten gemacht.’ ” 





A NOTE ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEW WORLD 
ON GERMAN VOCABULARY 


In a review in the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen of November 
1934 (196. Jahrgang, Nr. 11), Mr. Georg Friederici has under- 
taken to criticize the writer’s monograph, Der Einfluss der 
Neuen Welt auf den deutschen Wortschatz 1492-1800 (Heidel- 
berg: K. Winter, 1933). 

Mr. Friederici’s position as an authority in the field of South 
and Central American Indian linguistics is unquestioned, a 
fact attested to by the author himself through the numerous 
quotations taken from his writings. However, the review con- 
tains so many inaccuracies and misstatements that the writer 
feels justified in calling attention to some of them. 

The writer makes no claim to being an authority on Ameri- 
can Indian dialects, and has therefore depended upon the works 
of the outstanding scholars in this field, scholars whom Friederici 
himself has highly recommended in his own monographs and 
reviews (Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1927, pp. 296 ff.; Friederici, Hilfswérter- 
buch, p. xix, pp. 108-115). For instance, in the Gétt. Gel. Anz. 
1927, p. 296, he says in part: “Lenz, v. Martius, Middendorf, 
Molina, Ruiz de Montoya, Oviedo y Valdés, von den Steinen 
und v. Tschudi sind sicherlich von hohem Wert fiir den Ver- 
fasser eines Wérterbuchs wie das vorliegende.” Nevertheless, 
on pp. 443-444 of his review he rejects several of the suggested 
etymologies of these same scholars. For such words as Banane, 
Bukanier, Mais, Pekari, Platane, and Tatu, Friederici’s criticism 
has no justification, since the author has in each case included 
the explanation to which Friederici subscribes, as well as con- 
flicting testimony from other scholars (Hilfswérterbuch, pp. 9, 
57, 77, 82, 92). In the case of Chicha, Kaiman, and Kolibri, 
Friederici either disagrees or is uncertain (Hilfswb. pp. 22, 26) 
but has nothing constructive to offer, inadvertently subscribing 
to the writer’s contention that it is impossible to be certain of 
the origin of many of the words treated. 

Friederici disagrees (p. 435) with the citing of Simon 
Grynaeus in connection with Die New Welt of 1534. This work 
is a German translation by Michel Herr of John Huttich’s 
Novus Orbis of 1532. Simon Grynaeus wrote only the preface, 
yet the work bears his name, and is thus quoted by all students 
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of Americana, whether justifiably or no (cf. Henry Harrisse, 
Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, New York, 1866). In keep- 
ing with the approved methods of bibliography, all works listed 
in the Quellenwerke are given whenever possible with the name 
of the author of the original document. The name of the German 
translator is usually unknown, and when known is of little 
significance in identifying the text in question. The above use of 
Grynaeus for Huttich is the only exception to this procedure. 

Friederici objects (p. 436) to certain isolated cases of repeti- 
tion in the Belege. The purpose of the author’s monograph was 
to show, among other things, how much a certain word was 
used. If then one writer quotes verbatim from another, thus 
continuing and increasing the use of a word, its inclusion as a 
Beleg is most certainly justified. 

The reviewer’s excellent Hilfswirterbuch fiir den Ameri- 
kanisten is not the “Eselsbriicke” that he claims (p. 436), when 
consulted with a view to determining the original text and 
authorship of the many German translations and compilations 
in the Quellenwerke. This can be done only by a laborious page 
by page comparison of the German text with scores of original 
documents to find the ultimate source. 

Friederici objects (pp. 438-439) to the length of the titles 
in the Quellenwerke, discovering therein a lack of consideration 
for the patience of the reader. This list of 179 works written in 
German about America from 1492-1800 is the only one avail- 
able in print at the present time, as far as the author knows. 
It contains valuable source material not only for the lexicog- 
rapher, but for the historian, the ethnologist, and the natural 
scientist as well, located in one library and accessible to all 
scholars. While not aiming at completeness (the writer is at 
present working on a complete bibliography), those works which 
were used have been carefully identified. The title pages usually 
contain so much information about the content as well as the 
author, that it would seem preferable to sin on the side of 
accuracy than omit material which may not interest some but 
is of value to others. It may be suggested that the Quellenwerke 
are for reference, not for sustained reading. 

Friederici opposes (p. 439) the inclusion of the Hennepin 
edition of 1699, stating that it is nothing more than the second 
edition of the Neue Reise-Beschreibung of 1698. As a matter of 
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fact the 1699 edition is a translation of Hennepin’s Nouvelle 
Decouverte of 1697, while the 1698 edition is a translation of his 
Nouveau Voyage of 1698, two different works. 

Friederici finds (p. 439) the same account of John Smith in 
deBry, Part 10 (1618), as well as in Hulsius, Voyages xm and 
xIv (1617), but seems to fail to realize that other accounts are 
also included which treat material not common to the three 
works. On the same page he makes the inexcusable statement 
that the “‘new gefunnde Region” of Vespucci (1505) was in- 
cluded in the Quellenwerke, but not quoted in the text. On p. 112 
of the monograph will be found a six-line reference taken from 
the above work. 

The reviewer makes (p. 440) the incorrect inference that the 
writer has normalized the spelling of the text by changing 7 to i 
and ss to sz, and then cites numerous instances where this was 
not carried out. Since the writer had no intention of making the 
above changes, but attempted to reproduce the original text as 
closely as possible (with the exception of the usual change of 
u to v and v to wu in the early texts), it is not surprising to find 
deviations from the modern orthography. Accuracy and con- 
sistency were not features of the 16th and 17th century docu- 
ments. 

Friederici finds (p. 436) that in many cases words were not 
represented by sufficient Belege throughout the period from their 
first occurrence down to 1800. The writer felt, perhaps errone- 
ously, that after such words as Ananas, Kakao, Kannibal and 
Kopal had been quoted several times in their modern form, a 
continuation to the end of the period under examination would 
be a waste of space and effort. 

The reviewer claims to have found an earlier occurrence of 
the expression “‘fliegende Fische” than the writer was able to 
discover, quoting (p. 442) from Sprenger’s Meerfahrt (1509). 
A re-examination of this document, however, produced only the 
description fisch die haben fliigel, which the writer obviously re- 
jected during his first reading of the work. In a lexicographical 
work a description of an object cannot take the place of the 
actual word that designates it. ; 

Friederici objects (p. 443) to explanatory quotations in 
other languages than German, stating that the available scien- 
tific works written in German are sufficient for the writer’s pur- 
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poses. Unfortunately there is no work in the German language 
comparable, for instance, to the Handbook of American Indians. 
The New English Dictionary was used not as an authority for 
etymologies, but because of the succinctness of the definitions 
and explanations, a quality sadly lacking in German works of a 
comparable nature. The other works quoted are all standard 
authorities in their field. In a monograph of this type it can 
hardly be called presumptuous to expect scholars to read and 
understand quotations from English, French, German, and 
Spanish. 

The reviewer makes another inexcusable statement (p. 443); 
namely, that nine of the words in the table on p. 6 of the mono- 
graph (Aguti, Alligator, Batate, Chicha, Karibu, Macana, 
Nigua, Powow, Zemes) are incorrectly dated. The purpose of 
the list was to show which words occur earlier in German than 
in English, since it has been generally assumed that most of 
these words came into German through the medium of the 
English language. A careful recheck of the words in question 
proves that all nine are correctly treated. 

Friederici objects (p. 445) to the inclusion of several words 
in the monograph; such as, Axi, Barbacue, Macana, Nigua, 
Tiburon, Tipoy, and Viracocha, because they do not occur in 
any German dictionary. In the first place, German dictionaries 
are so notoriously deficient in this field that further comment is 
unnecessary ; secondly, it was not the writer’s intention to choose 
an arbitrary list of words, hoping to find Belege for them, but to 
pick out those words of New World origin which were used more 
or less frequently by writers from 1492-1800, and to trace them, 
whenever possible, to their present form. 

The review contains some constructive criticism and calls 
attention to a few errors, particularly misprints, which certainly 
should not have been made. However, Friederici, and in a lesser 
degree Hugo Suolahti (Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 1934, 
pp. 183-185), have both neglected in their reviews to observe 
the limitations designated by the author; namely, that the 
period covered in the monograph be from 1492-1800, and that 
the source material be restricted to travel literature and cos- 
mographies. 

Puitip M. PALMER 


University of Cincinnati 

















THE FIRST EDITION OF MILTON’S 
HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


The editors of the Columbia Milton have in their notes to the 
various works paid some attention to bibliographical matters 
and, in certain instances, have provided us with important new 
information. Concerning the History of Britain, however, none 
was forthcoming although our general bibliographical knowl- 
edge of this work is probably less than we possess regarding any 
other work of equal or greater importance. The present paper 
is intended to remedy this neglect and particularly to call atten- 
tion to the need for more extensive examination of editions of 
any of Milton’s works printed during his lifetime. 

The History of Britain was first issued with a title-page dated 
1670. Another title-page, with what was to all intents and pur- 
poses the same printing of the text, appeared in 1671. As the 
Columbia statement about the so-called first and second edi- 
tions (meaning issues) is typical of statements about this 
printing, I quote it in full: 

Milton’s History of Britain first appeared in print in 1670, with the following 
title-page: The History of Britain, That part Especially now call’d England. 
From the first Traditional Beginning, Continu’d to the Norman Conquest. Col- 
lected vut of the antientest and best Authours thereof by John Milton. London, 
Printed by J. M. for James Allesiry, at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard, M pc Lxx. As a frontispiece the volume contains an engraved portrait of 
Milton by Faithorne. The same text, but with the portrait omitted, and with 
the following title-page, was issued again in 1671: The History of Britain, That 
part especially now called England. From the first Traditional Beginning, Con- 
tinued to the Norman Conquest. Collected out of the Antientest and best Authors 


thereof: by John Milton. London, Printed by J.M. for Spencer Hickman, at the 
Rose in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, M Dc Lxx1. 


The Columbia editor, the late Professor George Philip 
Krapp, then continued with the statement: “The text of the 
present edition has been made from photostat reproductions of 
the copy of the edition of 1670 in the library of Harvard Uni- 
versity.’ This procedure was not in accordance with the state- 
ment contained in the Preface to the Columbia edition in 
Volume 1, p. vii: ‘The text is based on the latest editions pub- 
lished in Milton’s lifetime.’ Krapp provided no textual notes 
and the results of this dual deviation from the principles laid 
down by the Editorial Board unfortunately left his work sadly 
inaccurate and unsatisfactory. 
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Fletcher 


I wish to enumerate first of all those errors of omission and 
commission which are to be found in the Columbia text. Some 
of these are of very minor importance and, like the ones on page 
80 or page 143, perhaps do not even need to be mentioned. 
However, as they necessitate the reader going back to the 
original, I have included them in order to save time. Needless 
to say, I cannot claim absolute completeness for this list but 
it contains all the discrepancies I have found between Krapp’s 
text and the originals. 


1, Heading Tue First Boox should read Boox I. 


31, line 18 
50, margin 
80, line 10 
97, margin 


. 113, line 24 
. 117, line 5 
. 117, margin 
. 119, line 19 
. 119, line 28 


121, line 10 


. 131, line 25 


138, line 15 


. 142, line 10 
. 143, line 8 
. 161, line 4 
. 167, line 1 


168, line 16 
170, line 20 
172, line 10 


. 179, line 10 
. 181, line 17 
. 188, margin (793) Dun. should read Duu. 
. 191, line 8, and, line 10 
. 206, line 7 
. 208, line 24 


211, line 8 


. 212, line 14 


214, line 2 


. 215, line 24 


216, line 10 


_ 217, line 22 
. 222, line 5 
. 222, line 10 
. 222, line 18 


First should read first 

Solimus. should read Solinus. 

the Iles of of Orkney; K. makes no mention of second ‘of’ 
de. bello should read de bello 

Britan should read Britain 

Hengist; should read Hengist, 

Bod. should read Bed. 

Clamorganshire should read Glamorganshire 
form should read from 

Whippeds should read Wippeds 

wherof should read whereof 

Igncsham should read Ignesham (modern Eynsham) (e is broken 
in all copies) 

Children should read Childern 

from should read fré 

feated should read seated 

whereon should read wheron 

his should read him 

about year should read about a year (cf. errata) 
Kingdom should read Kingdome 

towards should read toward 

reports another should read reports, another 


; should be : , same in line 10 (cf. errata) 
alone. should read alone. (roman type) 

fight; should read flight; (error in errata, cf. p. 215) 
Denmarke, should read Denmarke, 

Cuthrun, should read Guthrun, 

whereby should read where by (spacing) 

flight should read fight (error in errata, cf. p. 208) 
this should read thir 

Shobcrie should read Shoberie 

affairs; should read affairs, 

Household should read Houshold 

the should read he 





P 
Pp 
p 
Pp 
P 
Pp 
Pp 
Pp 
p. 
p. 
Pp 
p. 
p. 
Pp 
p 
Pp 
Pp. 
Pp 
p. 
p. 
p 
Pp 
p 
Pp 
p 
Pp 
P 
P 
Pp 
p. 
Pp 
Pp 
Pp 
Pp 
Pp 
P 
Pp 
Pp 
P 
Pp 
P 
Pp 
Pp 
P 
Pp 
Pp 
Pp 


. 223, line 1 
. 229, line 27 
. 235, line 19 
. 240, line 11 
. 240, line 23 
. 240, line 25 
. 241, line 24 
. 242, line 25 


249, top 
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mind, should read minde, 

for should read sore 

Londoners, should read Londoners 

Children, should read Childern, 

Amaneus should read Amancus 

not should read nor 

no comma after ‘persuasion’ 

Convents should read Covents 

insert Edward the Younger. under THE SIXTH BOOK, 


256, margin (1000) Dun. should read Duu. 


. 265, line 13 


267, margin 
269, line 25 


. 272, line 14 
. 272, line 19 
. 282, line 1 


286, line 4 


. 294, line 23 


299, line 27 
317, line 2 


. 317, line 6 
. 318, line 9 
. 318, line 23 
. 318, line 23 
. 318, line 24 
. 318, line 27 
. 319, line 12 
. 319, line 15 
. 319, line 18 


320, line 1 


. 321, line 12 
. 322, line 13 
. 323, line 13 
. 323, line 16 
. 323, line 20 
. 323, line 20 
. 323, line 22 
. 323, line 24 
. 323, line 25 
. 323, line 26 
. 323, line 27 
. 324, line 5 
. 324, line 10 
. 325, line 3 
. 325, line 5 
. 325, line 12 
. 325, line 13 


Bath should read Bath, 

Leges. should read Leges 

Turebrand, should read Turebrand 
wafted, should read wasted 

Sheppey, should read Sheppey; 
Harold should read Harold (italics) 
Citizens should read Cittizens 

Cyrtha, should read Gyrtha, 

seats should read feats 

come should read com 

government should read goverment 
Empire, should read empire, 

sway’d should read swayd 

troubles, should read troubles 

suffice. They should read suffice, they 
Brittans, should read Brittans 

call’d, should read calld 

behoof should read behooff 

part, should read part 

call’d should read calld 

account, should read account 
themselves, should read themselves; 
alienated, should read alienated 
Church-men, should read Church-men 
gaine, should read gaine; 

seem’d should read seemd 
predecessors. should read predecessors, 
cold should read cold, 

leudness, should read leudness 

& scandaliz’d should read & foulely scandaliz’d 
extoll’d should read extolld 

For should read ffor 

Neither should read neither 

field should read field, 

want, should read want 

conquer’d, should read conquerd, 
otherwise, unless should read otherwise unless, 
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Two mistakes in Krapp’s text arise from a misunderstanding 
caused by an error in the 1670 errata. Krapp followed this error 
uncritically. The reading in the 1670 errata is ‘p. 201. 1. 14. for 
flight r. fight,.’ The difficulty here is that the page reference is 
wrong. The reading in the 1670 edition on page 201, line 14, is 
correct as it stands. ‘Nevertheless Algar . . . could not withhold 
his men at last from persueing thir counterfitted flight;.’ The 
reference should be to page 208, (1670), line 14, where obviously 
the word needed in the text is ‘fight’ and not ‘flight.’ ‘A fleet . . . 
meeting with 16 Danish Ships, after some flight took them all.’ 
Obviously the word ‘flight’ on page 201 is correct but on page 
208 makes no sense. The fact of the matter is that the reading 
of the 1670 errata is itself in error. Krapp, following it too 
closely, produced two errors in his text, one on Columbia page 
208, line 24, and another on Columbia page 215, line 14. 

As already stated I have some hesitancy in listing a dis- 
crepancy like ‘from’ for ‘fr’ but the only way I could be sure 
that the Columbia reading was or was not according to the 
original necessitated looking at every available copy of the 
1670-71 edition. This list of errors is rather imposing and illus- 
trates immediately what I mean when I call this text ‘sadly 
inaccurate and unsatisfactory.’ It would seem unpardonable 
that a single long s should come over as an f or vice versa, but 
that this should have happened more than once is incredible 
in a work of this kind. Moreover, the work of Glicksman should 
have been given full consideration, especially as he called atten- 
tion to the necessity for taking Toland’s 1694 edition into con- 
sideration.! Although Glicksman’s articles did very little with 
the actual text, nevertheless no one in producing a text of the 
History of Britain can afford to ignore certain facts and sugges- 
tions which the articles contain. 

The Columbia edition prints for the first time the text from 
the manuscript of the so-called Digression, now owned by the 
Harvard (Widener) Library. A photographic reproduction of 
this document would have been most welcome, and even a 
carefully printed transcription of it would have been very 
welcome and valuable. However, the textual sins of omission 
and commission are much greater for the Digression than for the 
remainder of the text, running as many as eight to the page. 

1 PMLA, xxxv (1920), pp. 116-122. 
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In fact, the text of the Digression as printed by the Columbia 
edition is seriously untrustworthy. 

However, this is not a review of the Columbia text, for a 
second and more important task lies before us. In the original 
printing certain errors occurred. As previously remarked, some 
but not all of these errors were noted and then listed in an errata 
sheet, which occurs in all states of the printing of the first edi- 
tion. As this printing went forward other errors were noted, 
probably one at a time, and corrections effected. These cor- 
rections were made in the printing of the flat sheets from the 
time of correction onward. When these flat sheets were folded 
into gatherings they then became distributed through various 
bindings in a way that was entirely casual but which resulted in 
mixing the original errors and their corrections throughout the 
various printed copies as they were bound. As these errors and 
corrections or lack of either constitute differences between 
copies that will serve to differentiate between different states 
of the first edition, the following full list is included here. The 
so-called ‘Copy Number’ in my list is the accession number of 
the copy in the Library of the University of Illinois. A dozen 
copies other than these have been examined, but, as they are 
not at hand and their readings cannot be completely verified, 
all reference to them is omitted in this list. 


The States of the First Edition 


Obviously, with these errors and corrections so numerous, 
the relatively earlier printings will contain fewer corrections 
than the relatively later ones. It is, therefore, possible to ar- 
range them in an order that represents either the order in which 
they came from the press or the order in which they were bound 
as the errors were corrected. 

If we were to find a copy of the First Edition of Milton’s 
History of Britain in its original state, it would be found with a 
1670 title-page and with no changes made in the errors of ' 
omission and commission on pages 8, 68, 121, 124, in the num- 
bering of pages 142 and 143, 143, 161, in the three errors on 
page 202, two marginal references on page 203, and an error on 
page 207. Such a copy would read ‘Bee’t’ on page 8, would lack 
‘62.’ in the margin on page 68, would have no semi-colon after 
‘mention’d’ on page 121, would show no comma after ‘truth is’ 
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on page 124, would misnumber pages 142 and 143, 140 and 141 
respectively, would read ‘Dmothus’ on page 143, ‘winved,’ on 
page 161, ‘Erazus’ ‘Regicerus’ and ‘Evacus’ on page 202, a two 
line marginal reference on page 203, and ‘Three’ on page 207. 
I know of no copy in this condition but as copies exist in which 
the only correction is the one on page 8, mentioned in the 
errata, and as this is uncorrected in many other copies the 
probability is that copies exist with no corrections at all. It is 
unlikely that an entirely uncorrected copy exists which is bound 
with a 1671 title-page. 

The second state in which this edition exists is in a copy 
bound with a 1670 title-page. On page 8 the ‘Bee’t’ has been 
changed to ‘Bee’ with the errors on pages 68, 121, 124, 142, 
143, 161, 203, and 207 uncorrected. At least one copy in this 
condition exists (UI 867, 237). This correction does not exactly 
follow the directions of the errata which call for ‘Be.’ However, 
no seventeenth century printer would distinguish between ‘Be’ 
and ‘Bee’ especially when, as in the present instance, he needed 
letters to fill out a line. 

Another state very similar to this exists (UI 910, 441) bound 
with a 1670 title-page with corrections on pages 8 and 68 only. 
Line 28 on page 8 reads ‘Bee’ and ‘62.’ appears in the margin 
on page 68. 

The next state is a copy bound with a 1670 title-page, with 
‘Bee’t’ reading ‘Bee’ on page 8, with ‘Erazus’ ‘Regicerus’ and 
‘Evacus’ on page 202 having been changed to ‘Jvarus’ ‘Regnerus’ 
and ‘Jvarus’ respectively, with two line marginal reference at 
the bottom of the same page, and ‘three’ on page 207. A copy 
in this state (UI 875, 863) exists in the Illinois library. It is 
possible but unlikely that this same state so far as corrections 
are concerned exists bound with a 1671 title-page. 

Another state is found bound with a 1670 title-page and 
corrections made on pages 8, 68, 202, and 207 respectively. Such 
a copy is to be found in the Illinois library (UI 876, 278). This 
also may exist bound with a 1671 title-page. 

Another state occurs, bound with a 1670 title-page (UI 708, 
641; 896, 296), in which corrections appear on pages 68, 121, 
124, and 161. This may also exist with a 1671 title-page but this 
possibility is not very great. 

The next state occurs (UI 871, 226) with a 1670 title-page 
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and corrections on pages 68, 121, 124, numbering of 142 and 
143, 143, and 161. It is very likely that these corrections 
appear with a 1671 title-page. 

Another state occurs with a 1670 title-page (UI 920, 863) 
with all corrections made except the one on page 8. 

There are three different states with the 1671 title-page. The 
first (UI 237, 401) occurs with corrections on pages 68, 121, 124, 
142-143, and 143. It is very unlikely that these corrections 
appear bound with the 1670 title-page. Another state, and this 
one very common, (UI 848, 716; 852, 518; 870, 232; 876, 279; 
876, 281; 880, 500) occurs bound with a 1671 title-page and 
corrections made on pages 68, 121, 124, 142-143, 143, and 161. 
The possibility of these corrections occurring with a 1670 title- 
page is almost negligible. One other state exists (UI 876, 280; 
876, 282) bound with a 1671 title-page and all corrections made 
on pages 68, 121, 124, 142-143, 143, 161, 202, and 207—the 
only omission being the one on page 8. 

Listing these descriptions, we conclude that the first edition 
of the History of Bricain occurs in the following states: 


[State 1], hypothetical, 1670 title-page. No corrections on pages 8, 68, 121, 
124, 142-143, 143, 161, 202, and 207. 

State 2, 1670 title-page. Correction on page 8 only, ‘Bee’ for ‘Bee’t’. 

State 3, 1670 title-page. Corrections on pages 8 and 68 only, ‘Bee’ for 
‘Bee’t’ and ‘62.’ in margin of page 68. 

State 4, 1670 title-page. ‘Bee’ for ‘Bee’t' on page 8, ‘Jvarus’ ‘Regnerus’ and 
‘Ivarus’ for ‘Erazus’ ‘Regicerus’ and ‘Evacus’ on page 202, two line marginal 
reference at bottom of page 202, and ‘three’ for ‘Three’ on page 207. 

State 5, 1670 title-page. ‘Bee’ for ‘Bee’t’ on page 8, ‘62.’ in margin of page 
68, ‘Ivarus’ ‘Regnerus’ and ‘Ivarus’ for ‘Erasus’ ‘Regicerus’ and ‘Evacus’ on page 
202, two line marginal reference at bottom of page 202, and ‘three’ for “Three’ 
on page 207. 

State 6, 1670 title page. ‘62.’ in margin of page 68, semi-colon after ‘men- 
tion’d’ on page 121, comma after ‘truth is’ on page 124, and ‘Winwed,’ for ‘win- 
ved,’ on page 161. 

State 7, 1670 title-page. ‘62.’ in margin of page 68, semi-colon after ‘men- 
tion’d’ on page 121, comma after ‘truth is’ on page 124, pages 142 and 143 cor- 
rectly numbered, ‘Dinothus’ substituted for ‘Dmothus’ on page 143 and ‘Winwed,’ 
for ‘winved,’ on page 161. 

State 8, 1670 title-page. Corrections made on pages 68, 121, 124, 142-143, 
143, 161, 202, and 207. 

State 9, 1671 title-page. ‘62.’ in margin on page 68, semi-colon after ‘men- 
tion’d’ on page 121, comma after ‘truth is’ on page 124, pages 142 and 143 cor- 
rectly numbered, and ‘Dinothus’ for ‘Dmothus’ on page 143. 

State 10, 1671 title-page. ‘62.’ in margin on page 68, semi-colon after ‘men- 
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tion’d’ on page 121, comma after ‘truth is’ on page 124, pages 142 and 143 cor- 
rectly numbered, ‘Dinothus’ for ‘Dmothus’ on page 143, and ‘Winwed,’ for 
‘winved,’ on page 161. This State is the same as State 7 except for the title-page. 

State 11, 1671 title-page. ‘62.’ in margin on page 68, semi-colon after ‘men- 
tion’d’ on page 121, comma after ‘truth is’ on page 124, pages 142 and 143 cor- 
rectly numbered, ‘Dinothus’ for ‘Dmothus’ on page 143, ‘Winwed,’ for ‘winved,’ 
on page 161, ‘varus’ ‘Regnerus’ and ‘Ivarus’ for ‘Erazus’ ‘Regicerus’ and ‘Evacus’ 
on page 202, two line marginal reference at bottom of page 202, and ‘three’ for 
‘Three’ on page 207. 


In conclusion, I have looked over nearly fifty copies of the 
History of Britain with 1670 or 1671 title-pages. About twenty 
of these have been almost completely collated, and the seventeen 
in the Illinois library have been completely collated. The results 
of this collation indicate that the first edition exists in eleven 
different states, the earliest of which is hypothetical, but it may 
be brought to notice by this description. It is very unlikely but 
entirely possible that states exist other than those herein de- 
scribed. I should very much like to hear from anyone possessing 
copies differing in any way from those I have described. 


The Text 


On the basis of numerous collations, we are now prepared to 
determine what would constitute a proper text for the History of 
Britain. Obviously, nothing is gained by selecting a copy with 
either the 1670 title-page or the 1671 title-page as the texts 
bound with these two title-pages differ haphazardly among 
themselves. However, it is possible from a number of copies of 
the first edition in its various states to secure a corrected text 
that is fairly satisfactory. Except for purposes of comparison, 
the second edition, with any one of its three different title-pages 
(1677, 1678, 1695), presents a text that is of no value for the 
purposes of determining what Milton either wrote or intended. 
This edition corrects most of the errors noted in the errata 
of the first edition, as well as a few others, but its spelling, 
punctuation, and paragraphing are so at the mercy of the 
printer that this edition is textually useless. There remains 
Toland’s folio edition of 1694, bound with bastard title-pages of 
1697 and 1698. This edition, as Glicksman has pointed out, 
cannot be ignored for textual purposes. It is true that it should 
be used with great care, but its additions to the text cannot be 
ignored, and especially should its punctuation be carefully 
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noted, particularly in a number of instances in which the first 
edition is obviously deficient. Toland has taken considerable 
pains with Milton’s plain injunction in the errata of the first 
edition that it contains ‘other literal faults and wrong stops... , 
which the Reader of himself may amend.’ Therefore, an ade- 
quate text of the History of Britain will consist of the text of the 
first edition, plus the errata sheet printed therein, plus several 
corrections made in some copies of this edition but not in others, 
plus at least the indication of Toland’s changes and additions. 
Toland’s text is not fully trustworthy, and the textual editor 
must be constantly on his guard against minor errors in every 
one of the seventeenth-century editions of this work. 


The Portrait and Current Prices 


Faithorne’s portrait of Milton was bound in with the 1670 
title-page. It also occurs bound in with 1671 title-pages, but 
other copies with the 1671 title-page lack the portrait. Krapp’s 
statement that the portrait appears with 1670 but not with 
1671 title-pages has become more or less a conventional one.? 
But conventional or not, it is not a true statement although 
precisely how the portraits and title-pages, whether 1670 or 


1671, were bound in is an extremely difficult problem to settle. 
I have paid as much as $25 for a copy with the 1671 title-page 
and portrait and would be perfectly willing to do so again. 
A 1670 title-page with portrait is usually priced at double that 
price if in good condition. Sale prices vary greatly but in general 
1670 title-pages with portrait will be most valuable, and 1671 
title-pages with portrait worth more than either title-page with- 
out the portrait. A sound copy is State 1 in good condition and 
contemporary binding (sheep?) with portrait should be the most 
valuable of all to the collector, and least valuable textually. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 

University of Illinois 


2 Cf. Glicksman, op. cit. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY. By J. W. H. Atkins. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1934. 2 vols., 562 pp. $7.50. 


By his thorough history in two volumes of ancient literary 
criticism J. W. H. Atkins, Professor of English, University College 
of Wales, has performed a long-needed service. The first volume 
of Saintsbury’s History of Criticism, that dealing with antiquity, 
although witty and at times penetrating, must have seemed 
inadequate as soon as it was published. Saintsbury, for instance, 
made little use of Butcher’s method of interpreting the Poetics 
in the light of Aristotle’s general system, and his remarks on 
Plato were perversely brief. Since then, moreover, Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s critical doctrines have been copiously discussed; one 
may perhaps speak especially of the interpretation of the terms 
dvayvopiors and wepiréreca which was put forward by Vahlen, 
Lucas, and Lock. In addition, entirely new light has been thrown 
on Hellenistic criticism by recent reconstructions of the critical 
works of the Epicurean Philodemus, discovered in fragments at 
Herculaneum. Finally, in large part through the continued 
labor of W. Rhys Roberts, the dates and relationships of Diony- 
sius, ““Longinus,” Demetrius, and Tacitus have been so clarified 
as to permit a general view of criticism in the first century A.D. 
A new history of ancient criticism has therefore been made pos- 
sible, one wherein not only details of interpretation but even 
the outlines of successive periods could be radically changed. 
This task J. F. D’Alton in part attempted in his able and de- 
tailed Roman Literary Theory and Criticism (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1931), and brief sketches by Lane Cooper and W. Rhys 
Roberts respectively of the Poetics and of Greek rhetoric and 
criticism have appeared in the series “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.”’ But it has remained until the present work for the 
total sweep of ancient critical thought to be freshly set forth. 

The treatment of the subject follows from the author’s desire 
to serve students of both ancient and modern criticism. He 
accordingly gives his chief efforts to summarizing in detail the 
doctrines of each major critic, without at the same time omitting 
minor figures or tendencies of interest chiefly to classical schol- 
ars. On the whole he keeps the balance well. Nevertheless, the 
necessarily large portion of the book taken up with summaries 
not only leads to repetition and a certain monotony of language 
but also compels the author to limit his subject severely. For 
unless the book, already long, were to grow much longer, it 
would be impossible to illustrate ancient literary theory by the 
practice of ancient poets and prose-writers or even to discuss 
at any length the tendencies of thought and life which gave rise 
to these theories. Yet such a broader treatment would be in 
many ways desirable. One has only to compare Mr. Atkins’s 
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discussion of Terence and Lucilius with Mr. D’Alton’s to see 
that the latter, by describing in de*ail the ideals of the Scipionic 
circle, is able to suggest a body of critical thought, now lost, 
which unquestionably lay behind these authors. Mr. Atkins, on 
the other hand, in giving merely a brief general introduction 
to the period and then confining himself to the actual critical 
remarks of Terence and Lucilius, leaves an impression of bare- 
ness which poorly conveys the vigor of Roman thought during 
this crucial time of its development. In short, Mr. Atkins’s 
history is full and satisfactory when it treats those periods from 
which a considerable body of critical writing has been preserved; 
for in his summaries the writings themselves then convey the 
thought of those times. In periods, however, the critical writings 
of which have perished or when critical thought may be imagined 
to have been in the air, influencing writers but perhaps not re- 
corded, his account is thin and unsubstantial. 

And yet the broader and the narrower methods of treating 
a subject of this sort are perhaps mutually exclusive. Certainly 
the conspicuous merits of this book would have been lost with 
any change of plan. With each critic in turn, the reader is sure of 
a clear introductory statement on the period in question, then 
of a painstaking analysis of what the critic said, and finally of 
an attempt to state his essential point of view and to weigh 
what was lasting or evanescent, new or traditional, in his critical 
doctrine. All too rarely the author permits himself to observe 
the use or misuse of an ancient theory in later times, but his 
remarks on this score are so apt as to raise the hope that, like 
Saintsbury, he might continue his history. 

The chapter on Plato is an example of the author’s thorough- 
ness and sanity at their best; for to reach a conclusion in the 
notoriously difficult question of Plato’s opinions on literature 
one must weigh scattered and contradictory statements with 
one another and against the background of Plato’s general 
thought, must reconcile his strictures of poetry with his deep 
and constructive criticism, and must give due weight to opinions 
expressed often humorously or by indirection. From this chaos 
Mr. Atkins carefully sorts out the leading ideas: Plato’s moral 
bias and absorption with ideal forms; his consequent tendency 
to see poetry at times in an extreme contrast to true knowledge; 
his ability at other times to discern deep psychological criteria 
of art; and his statement that among these are inspiration, 
order, and the imitation of ideal, rather than material, reality. 
The author’s guidance here is both clarifying and suggestive, 
and although his account is extremely full, he is able to deal 
thoroughly with each part without losing the sense of Plato’s 
point of view as a whole. 

In discussing Aristotle he follows Butcher in finding the 
essence of the former’s thought in the doctrine that poetry must 
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portray universals. He lays stress on the defects as well as the 
merits of Aristotle’s logical outlook: defects in his underestima- 
tion of poetic transport and his rigid division between plot and 
character, content and diction; merits in his naturalistic view 
of the origins of art and his deep sense of its psychological laws. 
He shows clearly in what sense the Poetics was conceived as a 
practical handbook of dramatic poetry embodying a refutation 
of Plato’s teaching. The Poetics, in fact, stands to Plato’s 
otherworldly contempt of poetry much as the more realistic 
Politics does to Plato’s Republic, and the perennially delightful 
contrast between the minds of the two men is well drawn in 
these chapters on their literary criticism. 

The discussion of Hellenistic and early Roman criticism is 
less happy for the reasons stated above. The scanty texts by 
themselves give little insight into contemporary thought, and 
although the author makes fullest use of the names and theories 
mentioned by Philodemus and others, his account, given his 
method of treatment, is necessarily brief. With Cicero, however, 
the stream of the narrative again grows full, as, in a period of 
new effort and opportunity, Roman and Graeco-Roman critics 
conceived and developed the notion of classicism. Plato and 
Aristotle had founded their critical rules on psychological obser- 
vation. The Roman world, on the contrary, saw literary excel- 
lence already embodied in the Greek authors, and it now became 
a question how the spirit of classical Greek literature might be 
perpetuated in new forms and for a new world. To the solution 
each critic added some element, Cicero an historical perspective 
and a humanistic ideal of rounded training, Horace a belief that 
the forms of the past might be given new content in the present, 
Dionysius the idea of a soul awakened to the beautiful by litera- 
ture as well as life, and ‘““Longinus” a still stronger statement 
of the same inspiring point of view. In the decay of Augustan 
standards Tacitus observed that yet further change was pos- 
sible and desirable in the normal growth of literature, and 
Quintilian sought once more in nature the sanctions of classical 
style. Finally, it remained for Philostratus in the early third 
century A.D. to state clearly the part played in literature by 
imagination (gavragia). Through all this time, in spite of. what 
to modern eyes appears a limited experience of literature, there 
was growing a concept of classical style which had already prof- 
ited by the knowledge of more than one literary era and was 
gradually embodying standards capable of yet wider application. 

This great process as a whole and in its manifold parts 
emerges clearly in Mr. Atkins’s pages. As a history could doubt- 
less be written from a fuller sense of the background of ancient 
critical ideas, so a more philosophical work could test more 
deeply the value of the notions in themselves. Why, for instance, 
is the idea of the utility of poetry most common in the greatest 
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productive eras of Greece and Rome? How far do primarily 
aesthetic criteria merely reflect the judgment of such an individ- 
ualistic age as the first century A.p.? Are such standards appli- 
cable to the civic world of fifth-century Athens and to men 
reared on a longstanding tradition of poetry, music, and danc- 
ing? Such studies might well be undertaken. Yet even if they 
were, they would rather arise from, than replace, this book, the 
thoroughness and sanity of which will undoubtedly gain for 
it a long life of use. 
Joun H. FINtey. Jr. 
Harvard University 


ATHELSTON. A MIDDLE ENGLISH Romance. Edited by A. Mc J. 
Trounce. Publications of The Philological Society. x1. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1933. 


Mr Trounce, who is already favorably known for his studies 
in the tail-rhyme romances (Medium Aevum, 1932-33), has 
filled a long-felt need in his new edition of Athelston. First pub- 
lished in 1829 in C. H. Hartshorne’s Ancient Metrical Tales and 
then included, some twelve years later, in Wright and Halli- 
well’s Reliquiae Antiquae, this romance was first critically edited 
by Zupitza in 1899 in volumes x11 and xv of Englische Studien. 
While according due praise to Zupitza’s text and notes, Mr. 
Trounce properly describes as inadequate his investigation of 
the poem’s literary antecedents. In 1930, Professors French and 
Hale included a careful text of the romance in their Middle 
English Metrical Romances but, of course, had no space there to 
make good the deficiencies of the German scholar’s edition. 
However, four articles have appeared within the last thirty 
years dealing with the sources and development of the Story:— 
G. H. Gerould’s “Historical Reminiscenses in the ME Athel- 
ston” (Eng. Stud. xxxvi), Laura Hibbard’s ‘‘Athelston. A 
Westminster Legend” (PMLA, xxxvi), A. C. Baugh’s “A 
Source for the Middle English Romance, Athelston” (PMLA, 
xLiv), and Kurt Beug’s “Die Sage von Kénig Athelston” 
(Herrig’s Archiv, 148). These scholars have all stressed the Eng- 
lish character of Athelston, -irtually to the exclusion of foreign 
influence. Professor Gerould, for example, affirms that it is “‘a 
romance with no source or analogue in Old French,’’ that it is 
a “story truly English and made on English soil’; Dr. Hibbard, 
that “it is too completely English to admit the possibility of 
French influence”; and Dr. Baugh, that it is “derived from a 
faint and confused historical tradition, from ballad motives, 
from the Emma legend, and from the story of the enraged king 
as told by Walter Map.” While suggesting a French basis for 
Athelston, Beug undertook to show that the elements of the 
romance were traditionally English. 
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In reaction from these opinions, Mr. Trounce, by adducing 
a number of French and German analogues, undertakes to 
derive the English romance in large measure from foreign 
sources. His position, succinctly stated on the fourth page of 
his introduction, is that “‘Athelston has many conventional fea- 
tures, most of which had their origin in Old French literature, 
and until one has allowed for this borrowed element, one cannot 
begin to compute what may be more original in the poem.” At 
page 11 he makes his position clearer by affirming that “practi- 
cally the whole of the outline of the poem is derived, but good 
use has been made of the framework”; and on page 40, in 
sketching what he believes to be the development of the story, 
he supposes a French original illustrating the treachery, ordeal, 
and sworn-brothers themes. This French original, Mr. Trounce 
argues, ‘“‘must have come to England quite early and in England 
adopted, perhaps straight from Germany, the elements of the 
ploughshare ordeal and the bishop as champion of the accused 
woman, that is the Richardis story.’’ He thinks, further, that 
“the poem was probably given currency in England by an Anglo- 
Norman version in the thirteenth century, where perhaps the 
English Athelston was introduced and the importance of the 
sworn-brothers increased by taking in some traditional tale of 
a compact among sworn-brothers.”’ 

Now all of this is highly conjectural and assumes a process 
of Anglicising a French original with which our study of French 
originals and English derivatives has not familiarized us. Every- 
one admits the thoroughly English character of Athelston. The 
English topography is precise and Mr. Trounce admits that 
“the material, along with the names, is probably more English 
than in any other of the romances.” Furthermore, all the ele- 
ments derived by Mr. Trounce from foreign sources can be found 
in English tradition: the sworn-brothers theme in Adam Bell 
and Bewick and Graham (although here the romance might 
follow that other tail-rhyme poem, Amis and Amiloun); the 
theme of the queen subjected to an ordeal and championed by 
a churchman in the Queen Emma legend; the treason motif 
in the Athelston legend itself. Whatever may be the legendary 
sources of these English stories, they were traditionally English 
and widely known before our romance was written and without 
French aid they might easily have been attracted to the saga- 
hero Athelston who was celebrated in cantilenae, per successiones 
temporum. How much we should credit to the author no one can 
say, probably not as much as Dr. Baugh would have us do. To 
the poet may have come influence from the treason-ordeal 
stories on the continent; but foreign influence is one thing and 
a source in a French romance is another. If one is to establish 
the latter contention, one’s method will have to be a more 
rigorous one than Mr. Trounce has here employed. 
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The edition of Mr. Trounce contains important sections on 
language and verse, a full commentary, and a reliable glossary. 
Those who use the book will find it worth their while to com- 
pare its notes with those contributed recently by George Taylor 
to the Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages. No. 3, 20. 

H. S. V. JoNEs 


FIRUMBRAS AND OTUEL AND ROLAND. EpITED FROM MS. Brit. 
Mus. Appt. 37492 by Mary Isabelle O’Sullivan (E. E. T. S., 
Orig. Ser. No. 198 [for 1934]— London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1935. 


The introduction to this long-awaited edition of the Filling- 
ham MS. (fols. 1—76a) appeared separately as A Study of the 
Fillingham Text of Firumbras, etc. (Bryn Mawr Diss.; London: 
De la More) in 1927. Evidently extra copies were run off at that 
time and held for use in the present edition; Miss O’Sullivan has 
therefore had no opportunity to recognize, even in a footnote, 
any accretions to Firumbras or Otuel scholarship between 1927 
and 1935. These accretions are not numerous nor of great im- 
portance. It may be remarked, however, that the description of 
the Sowdone of Babylon (pp. xxi—xxii) needs correction. Miss 
O’Sullivan writes: “‘As the Sowdone is the only text of its type 
known, its variations from the normal are best explained by 
Hausknecht’s theory that it is ‘an original work, not in the con- 
ception but in the treatment of the subject matter.’ That on 
this theory the post-Chaucerian author of the Sowdone exer- 
cised much invention in both the order of events and in the 
proper names is evident from Hausknecht’s discussion.”” The 
Sowdone is no longer “‘the only text of its type known’’: a manu- 
script recently acquired by the British Museum (Egerton 3028) 
contains a mediaeval French version of the same story. This 
version, of which a description was published in 1932, is not itself 
the original of the English poem, but it puts beyond doubt the 
existence of a second French text which was indeed the original. 
(Such an original had been hypothesized and described in 1931.) 
Thus there are at least three texts of the Sowdone type. More- 
over, the Egerton MS. shows that the Sowdone is not an original 
work in the treatment of the subject-matter and that neither 
in order of events nor in proper names did its author exercise 
invention. (See Smyser, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, x1m [1931], 185-218; x1v [1932], 339-349.) 

The first of the two poems edited, the Fillingham Firumbras, 
is a fragment of 1842 lines. Its author has simply translated the 
French Fierabras, which survives in eight manuscripts and in 
two other translations, one Provengal and one English (the so- 
called Sir Ferumbras, edited by S. J. H. Herrtage, E.E.T.S., 
E.S., xxxIv). Miss O’Sullivan shows that the Fillingham poem 
is a translation of none of the eight surviving manuscripts but 
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of an older version, and that this older version was probably 
especially close to the lost original of the Provengal translation. 
Many lines in the Fillingham poem are what we may call “‘metic- 
ulous parallels’ of lines in one or more of the Romance manu- 
scripts—in other words, meticulous translations of an ultimate 
common source. From this fact, Miss O’Sullivan infers that the 
English author translated his original throughout with little 
or no freedom. Accordingly, she judges certain abridgments of 
the story in Fillingham and certain idiosyncrasies—for example, 
an extended réle for the chevalier Basin—which indicate free 
and studied redaction, to have been already present in the 
Englishman’s source. Without going into details here, we may 
say that in “placing” her text and in discussing its original, 
Miss O’Sullivan works with true precision and insight. Her 
evidences are unequivocal and compel belief. 

The second poem of the volume, the Otuel and Roland, comes 
to 2786 lines. In 1865, Gaston Paris, although he knew the poem 
only through an analysis in Ellis’s Specimens, was able to per- 
ceive that it had originally been joined with the Roland and 
Vernagu of the Auchinleck MS. (ca. 1325) and that the two 
poems taken together made up a cyclic epic. This epic narrated 
Charlemagne’s journey to the Holy Land, the beginning of the 
war in Spain through the episode of Roland and Vernagu, the 
story of Otuel (the French Ofinel), and the conclusion of the 
Pseudo-Tur pin. The latter two of these four parts comprise the 
Otuel and Roland. Since the Auchinleck Roland and Vernagu is 
already in print (ed. Herrtage, E.E.T.S., E.S. xxxrx, 37-61) 
the whole of this interesting epic is now accessible. In her study 
of the sources of the Otuel and Roland and in her construction of 
a stemma of Otinel manuscripts, Miss O’Sullivan again shows 
exceptional skill and judgment. 

The faults of the edition lie on the surface. The Preface and 
Introduction are marred by a shocking number of typographical 
errors, and the style of the synopses is somewhat curt. It must 
be added, too, that the Table of Names reveals lacunae—for 
example, in the A’s an additional occurrence of the name Adam 
is to be found in O 1337, of Amyet in F 1366, and of Askeward 
in O 761. On the other hand, Miss O’Sullivan’s text seems of 
more than average trustworthiness. A collation, with roto- 
graphs, of random passages totaling over 1500 lines—about 
one third of the whole—yields a mere baker’s dozen of errors: 

F 18 they for thay; 20 hande for harde; 532 Richard corrected 
from Richrad without footnote; 1097 was good for was a good; 
1129 rewful for reuful; 1195 be-seged for by-seged; 1217 porter 
for pporter; 1784 loye for ioye. O 15 Rowland for Rowlond; 115 
yvylle corrected from grylle without footnote; 140 garsye for 
garcye; 271 lyst for lyest; 1309 he.deth for to deth; and 2760 fayle 
for feyle. 
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These errors are of the sort that are bound to creep into even the 
most carefully edited texts and that do not materially detract 
from usefulness. 

H. M. SMysER 


Connecticut College 


Der DevutscHE WORTSCHATZ SYNONYMISCH GEORDNET. Von 
Franz Dornseiff. Berlin und Leipzig: W. de Gruyter & Co., 
1934. 111+509 pp. 


The classical philologist of Greifswald has made here a more 
ambitious attempt than D. Sanders and Schlessing-Wehrle to 
classify the German vocabulary in groups similar to Roget’s 
Thesaurus. It is frankly intended for practical use—by those 
who already have a wide knowledge of German. But in a much 
higher sense the work intrigued the author as an “application of 
phenomenology and philosophical ontology to language.”’ Pro- 
fessor Dornseiff’s final aim is to compile such a catalog of con- 
cepts for ancient Greek. Only by classifying first the material 
of his mother tongue could he feel properly equipped for the 
Greek Onomastikon—for him as necessary a work as the alpha- 
betical dictionary. 

The question here is, of course, always, ““‘What is this thing 
called?” not, “‘What does this word mean?’’—onomasiology op- 
posed to semasiology. In twenty main divisions with multitudes 
of sub-groups an extraordinary mass of words and phrases has 
been assembled. The whole range is there—from the sublime 
to the coarse, including dialect words, the jargons of students, 
soldiers, criminals, etc. There are eighty pages of plant names 
alone, and the bibliographies would make a pamphlet by them- 
selves. 

Some reviewers of the parts as they appeared were sharply 
critical—possibly too much so, for the author did not claim his 
work to be more than a first attempt. It is to be regretted if 
Professor Dornseiff should be so much occupied by his Greek 
work that he could not put out an improved edition of his 
German Wortschatsz. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


Der KLEINE BENECKE. Lexikalische Lesestiicke aus Georg 
Friedrich Beneckes mhd. Spezialwértenbiichern zusammen- 
gestellt von Albert Leitzmann. [Handbiicherei fiir den deut- 
schen Unterricht, 1. Reihe, Band 8]. Halle: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1934. xi+111 pp. RM 2. 60. 


Decades ago the realization came to Professor Leitzmann 
that for the serious learner, who can scarcely be expected to 
provide himself with the Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke dictionary, a 
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list of the most useful MHG words—those differing essentially 
from modern German—should be compiled. This vocabulary 
would be characteristic for the intellectual life of the age of 
chivalry in Germany. Such a list could be most readily assembled 
from G. F. Benecke’s notes and vocabularies for Boner’s Edel- 
stein and Wirnt von Gravenberch’s Wigalois. In 75 pages of this 
booklet Professor Leitzmann has carried out his idea, bringing 
together in alphabetical arrangement the best of Benecke’s 
original examples and his translations of them. Some examples 
from Benecke’s more famous Wérterbuch zu Hartmanns Iwein 
are included. 

Professor Leitzmann suggests a rigid course of training for 
the young Germanist in the absolutely essential MHG. He 
devotes a 33-page introduction to a vivid account of the life 
and scholarly activities of Benecke, the friend of the Grimms 
and the great teacher of Lachmann. 

Der kleine Benecke should be the companion of the reader 
of MHG for study and review until its contents are mastered. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


TWEE ZESTIENDE-EEUWSE SPELEN VAN DE HEL. Door B. H. 
Erné. Groningen-Den Haag-Batavia: J. B. Wolters, 1934. 
li+129 pp. Fl. 3.90, bound. 


The first of these two devil plays of the sixteenth century is 
a short play of the Brewers’ Guild, Een Spel van Sinnen van de 
Hel vant Brouwersgilde genaempt. In it five of Lucifer’s devils 
appear, pay homage to him and make their reports, each telling 
of the dissensions he has stirred up in the part of the world from 
which he has just come; then Minos, Secretary of Hell, is called 
upon to register by trades and professions the many sinners 
that Lucifer in a long final speech (about five-sixths of the whole 
play) names and characterizes very effectively. 

The second and longer play, Een ander Spel vande Groote 
Hel, daer Gheestelick Schijnsel ende Waerlick Rigement verdaecht 
werden. is a morality play in which Sin, End of Time (i.e., 
Death), Damnation, and other personifications appear. It begins 
with Gnawing Conscience, as a devil, addressing Lucifer and 
characterizing the sinners of the various trades and professions, 
much as Lucifer himself does in the first play but less realisti- 
cally; then personifications of all churchly sins and of all sins 
of worldly rule appear in the persons of Appearance of Holiness, 
a monk, and Truly Bad Rule, a councillor (Raetsheer); these 
dispute with each other and are then accused before Lucifer 
and condemned by him. 

In a fifty-page introduction Dr. Erné discusses the character 
and content of the two plays, their relation to the earlier re- 
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ligious drama, their dates, language, and versification. His 
abundant notes not only elucidate the plays but also contribute 
many interesting details to the Kulturgeschichte of the sixteenth 
century. In the editor’s bibliography and in his discussion of the 
liturgical Commemoratio dominicae resurrectionis one finds no 
mention of Karl Young’s special study of the Harrowing of Hell 
(Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, Vol. xv1, Part 11, p. 889 f.) or of his Drama of the Mediae- 
val Church. Some further survivals of this Descensus rite in the 
sixteenth century and later could have been found in an article 
published in 1928 by the present reviewer in this journal (xxv1t, 
147 f.) On the whole Dr. Erné has published extremely well- 
edited texts of two interesting plays. 
NEIL C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 


SERAFINO AQUILANO E LA Lirica INGLESE DEL 1500. By 

Antonio Cecchini. Aquila: Casa editrice Vecchioni, 1935, 

5 lire. 

In the gay Italian courts of the last half of the Quattrocento 
the troubadour tradition which had penetrated into the penin- 
sula during the late Middle Ages was still very much alive. Out 
of this tradition sprang Serafino Aquilano, travelling from court 
to court and singing to the accompaniment of lute, viol or zither 
bizarre, improvised strambotti, capitoli, barzellette and sonnets. 
This verse, made up of unexpected contrasts, puns, grotesque 
metaphors and other meretricious devices, gave him a tremen- 
dous vogue. So much so that soon after his death one of his 
myriad admirers giving voice to a prevailing belief wrote: 


Non sara il fin di Serafin mai fine. .s 


But the reaction against popular verse forms and stylistic 
artificiality led by that great literary dictator, Pietro Bembo, 
suddenly set in. To openly imitate Aquilano and his school now 
meant courting immediate social ostracism. After Bembo public 
opinion was not so severe in its condemnation in view of a grow- 
ing tendency towards affectation which flowered eventually into 
the précieux movement. Preciosity gave Aquilano a certain 
amount of favor, and when it suffered an eclipse the works of 
Aquilano participated in the obscuration. In our day D’Ancona, 
Flamini and Menghini have been able to rehabilitate the repu- 
tation of this virtuoso in some measure. 

To Italians Serafino is primarily important as a powerful 
factor in favor of the vernacular during the age of erudition. 
He and his school also controlled the character of lyric poetry 
in Italy for at least one generation. Non-Italians he interests 
by virtue of a certain amount of influence upon a number of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writers. 
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On this last subject, however, Cecchini is unfortunately full 
of lacunae and misstatements. His outline of Aquilano’s for- 
eign reputation reveals many missing names, among them the 
Spanish writers Cetina, Pedro de Padilla, Diego d’Avalos y 
Figueroa and Lope de Vega (cf. Pedro de Padilla and the Cur- 
rent of the Italian Quattrocentist Preciosity in Spain, Philo. 
Quarterly, x, 1930), in English, Watson, Drayton, Sidney and, 
Spenser (cf. J. Scott, Les sonnets élizabéthains, Paris, 1929 and 
A. Meozzi, Il petrarchismo europeo, Pisa, 1934), in French the 
pre-Pléiade poets Jean le Maire de Belges, Mellin de Saint 
Gelais, Maurice Scéve (cf. J. Vianey, Le pétrarquisme en France 
au XVIe siécle, Montpellier, 1909). As to the Pléiade, the known 
facts by no means warrant the opinion that “in tutta questa 
produzione si sentono i pensieri e le espressioni di Serafino.” 

Discussions on Wyatt and Surrey and their poetic indebt- 
edness to Serafino take up the second half of the book. The 
first of these writers chanced to visit Italy shortly before Bem- 
bism had cast its pall of disfavor upon Quattrocentist preciosity. 
He succumbed to the brilliant mannerisms of Aquilano to a 
much greater extent than appears to be realized by Cecchini 
(cf. A. K Foxwell, A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems, Lon- 
don, 1911 and Tofttel’s Miscellany [ed. H. E. Rollins} Cambridge, 
1929, notes). The author also makes the new sonnet pattern 
introduced by Wyatt arise from the vogue of the strambotto 
without taking into consideration Professor Bullock’s study (to 
which he curiously gives a title of his own invention) indicating 
Wyatt’s models in the Raccolta dei Giunti (1527), and the son- 
nets of Bendetto Varchi. (Cf. The Genesis of the English Sonnet 
Form, PMLA xxxvu, 1923). But whereas the imitations of 
Wyatt are sufficiently numerous to justify treatment in a special 
chapter few would think of devoting a chapter to Surrey, as 
Cecchini does, based on a single imitation from Serafino and a 
vague generalization that ‘“‘molte sue altre poesie . . . ripetono 
spesso quelie del nostro Aquilano.” 

In conclusion, Cecchini fails to offer to the reader any new 
material, and only partially brings together fairly accessible 
old facts. If any merit is to be found in his work it is restricted 
to an extremely minor feature, several excellent translations in 
prose and verse of the compositions of the two great English 


Petrarchists. 
JosepH G. FUCILLA 


Northwestern University 


Die STELLUNG DER FREIEN ARBEITER IN ISLAND BIS ZUR MITTE 
DES 16. JAHRHUNDERTS. Von Porkell Jéhannesson. Reyk- 
javik: Kopenhagen: E. P. Briem, Levin & Munksgaard, 1933. 
Pp. 256. 

The author of this excellent study of work and wages in early 

Iceland begins by giving a short but masterly survey of Iceland’s 
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national economy from the beginnings down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century. We learn here that, after the strenuous 
pioneer days of the country (ca. 874-930) when chieftains, free- 
men, and slaves joined hands in the stern battle for existence, 
it was the farming i.e., raising of cattle, sheep, swine, and horses, 
besides a little agriculture (barley), which emerged as the chief 
means of livelihood for the people. During the following period 
(930-1300) farming is exploited to its utmost possibilities, and 
the country gains through it a prosperity perhaps never re- 
gained, at any rate not as far as the even distribution of this 
wealth was concerned. Hand in hand with this farming prosper- 
ity goes an increase of population (with a climax of seventy to 
one hundred thousand, in the twelfth century) and a distribu- 
tion of the big landholdings or estates of the chiefs in the settle- 
ment period. And the slaves disappear with the big estates (ca. 
1100). It is interesting to see that while in Iceland farming and 
agriculture is fully developed around 1200 it is not so in the 
neighboring countries until ca. 1300. Equally instructive it is to 
note that this period of farming prosperity at the same time 
is the golden age of Old Icelandic literature and learning. 

To begin with, the fisheries of Iceland must rest content to 
play second fiddle to farming. Abundant as they must have 
been, they could not supply people with clothing as well as food, 
at any rate not until the fish could be exported and exchanged 
for these necessities of living. This happens at the end of the 
thirteenth century, and after that fishing gains precedence over 
farming and keeps it to the end of the period here discussed. 
This revolutionary change is entirely beyond the control of the 
Icelanders themselves, caused by the rising trade of the Han- 
seatic league. During the fourteenth century they have a virtual 
monopoly in the fishing trade with Iceland, but around 1400 
the Englishmen enter into competition with them with the re- 
sult that the price of fish doubles. This brings a new kind of 
prosperity to the land, but it is different from the farming 
prosperity, for it is the wealth of few only, those who possess the 
boats and the fishing places. These are the well-known ribald 
lords of the fifteenth century whose wealth previously was 
thought to have been caused by the mortality in the Black 
Death (1402). They were supposed to have become rich by 
inheriting vast estates of whole families. 

But this sudden prosperity ends as quickly as it began, with 
the inauguration of the Danish trade monopoly at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

On this general background the author depicts the condi- 
tion of the working people whether they were engaged in farm- 
ing or fishing, or work of some special kind (trade). But any 
attempt to cover the wealth of detail here presented would 
lead us too far. We shall only mention that the author finds a 
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remarkable parallelism existing between the wages of workers 
in Iceland and those of the workers in England and Germany 
in the period 1350-1550. 

In short, the work is important not only for those working 
on Icelandic history but also for those interested in international 
history of national economy. 


Johns Hopkins University 


STEPHAN EINARSSON 


Mippie-Ciass CULTURE IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By Louis 
B. Wright. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. xi+733 pp. 


Students of Elizabethan and Jacobean literature cordially 
acknowledge a debt to Mr. Wright, who has now collected and 
amplified, in an impressive volume, materials which he has been 
publishing piecemeal during the last few years. His book is 
very well made, very well printed, and is provided with a 
copious index which makes readily available to the searcher the 
information which it contains. Mr. Wright has brought together 
a great deal of information indeed. He has painstakingly worked 
through the English books which have survived from the later 
sixteenth and the earlier seventeenth centuries, overlooking 
nothing of importance—in fact, he appears to have read every- 
thing!—and has skilfully summarized and arranged his findings 
regarding what may be called the minor writings of the period. 
Considered as literature, most of what he deals with is of slight 
value; but Mr. Wright is not concerned with belles-lettres, with 
high truth and high seriousness. He is interested, rather, in the 
historical and sociological aspects of the treatises, manuals, 
pamphlets, story-books, and so forth, which seem to him to 
reveal the temper and the concerns of a rising middle class. 

Adopting, on the whole, the point of view of those who have 
developed an economic interpretation of history, Mr. Wright 
defines the middle class as made up of “‘merchants, tradesfolk, 
and skilled craftsmen, a social group whose thoughts and inter- 
ests centered in business profits.” In effect, the literature of this 
class includes all which is not courtly. Mr. Wright has little to 
say, accordingly, about the sonnet and the pastoral, or about the 
learned critical essay. Yet he assumes that the man in the street 
or in the shop perused the works of Drayton and of others 
among “‘Spenser’s learned contemporaries in poetry.” Of direct 
evidence showing the reading habits of the middle class Mr. 
Wright is unfortunately unable to supply much. He bases his 
inferences as to whether or not a work was ‘popular’ upon the 
number of editions published, and upon prefatory or other re- 
marks which show that the author of a particular piece intended 
it for the unlearned, or at any rate for persons of a ‘middle 
sort.’ And in most cases these inferences are acceptable. 
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Still, Mr. Wright has to face the fact that there was a “‘con- 
stant flux within the social order,’ and one of the points which 
his book clearly establishes is that there was no great ‘cultural 
lag’ in Elizabethan times, no remarkable difference between the 
interests of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. The former had 
little in the way of ideas or of ethos which lay beyond the capac- 
ity of the latter to compass. On the other hand, the enthusiasm 
for ‘projects’ and the acquisition of wealth was general, and the 
moral justification of imperialism and commercial enterprise 
was not confined to the merchants. If the courtly and the 
learned could boast of superior erudition and of refined tastes, 
even their perceptions and aesthetic sensibilities were not re- 
markably better than those of their less well educated country- 
men. The most admired poets produced work which was ornate, 
showy, and ingenious rather than subtle or profound; the ablest 
critics were content with a theory of literature which naively 
emphasized utility. On the whole the Elizabethans simply ac- 
cepted, without discrimination or careful analysis, concepts 
supplied by antiquity and the middle ages, never questioning 
the notion that the writer’s business was chiefly to edify, that 
the examples of history furnish a guide to life, and so forth. 
Since these views had long been current, and were easily com- 
prehended, it is not surprising that they appear again and again 
in Elizabethan writings of all sorts. 

Mr. Wright is able to show, to be sure, that in middle-class 
literature there came to be a new emphasis upon the virtues of 
thrift and diligence, upon popular education and popular 
science. Yet what he principally demonstrates is not the appear- 
ance in England of a wholly new set of ideas, but rather the wide 
and rapid diffusion of information and of long-established con- 
cepts in consequence of the development of the first great agent 
of mass-production—book-making machinery. The society of our 
times is being reshaped as improved methods of manufacture 
put the conveniences and the luxuries of life within the reach 
of larger and larger masses of men. So Elizabethan society was 
reshaped as men came commonly to use, as they had never 
been able to use before, the printed book. 

Mr Wright’s collection of his material into exhaustive chap- 
ters on “Popular Literary Taste,” “Instruction in Domestic 
Relations,” ‘‘Guides to Godliness,’”’ ““The Popular Controversy 
over Woman,” “The Wonders of Travel,’’ and the like, his care- 
ful documentation, his summaries and characterizations of the 
books with which he deals, put his readers in touch with an enor- 
mous mass of evidence ordinarily accessible only to workers in 
the Huntington Library or the Library of the British Museum. 
It is perhaps inevitable that he includes much that is common- 
place, and that in an effort to be thorough he becomes repeti- 
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tious. He has brought to successful completion an arduous task 
which is so well done that it need never be done again. 


WARNER G. RICE 
University of Michigan 


EPICURES IN ENGLAND (1650-1725). By Thomas Franklin 
Mayo. Dallas, Texas: The Southwest Press, 1935. 


Dr. Mayo has given us a lucid and competent exposition of 
the vogue of Epicureanism in England in the second half of the 
seventeenth century and of its rapid decline early in the eight- 
eenth. Its influence begins with the publication of Walter 
Charleton’s Epicurus’s Morals in 1656 and culminates in 
Creech’s translation of Lucretius in 1682. The reaction against 
it sets in with Richard Bentley’s lectures on atheism in 1692. 
Dr. Mayo traces the relation of this movement to the whole 
intellectual, political, and social atmosphere of the age, showing 
its connection with the mental and moral disposition of the 
aristocratic and middle classes, with the ideas fostered by the 
Royal Society, with the battle of the Ancients and Moderns, 
with the Deistic movement, with the orthodox attempt to syn- 
thesize Reason and Religion. The evidence is drawn from the 
scholars, the philosophers, and the leading men of letters in a 
manner that seems both comprehensive and judicious. The 
study should be recognized as a very helpful contribution to the 
history of English culture. 

In describing the sources of English Epicureanism Dr. Mayo 
rightly gives the principal place to Gassendi, who was the direct 
inspirer of Charleton, and he names also such obvious agents 
as Petronius Arbiter, Diogenes Laertius, and Lucretius. He 
ought to have included Montaigne, who was a favorite, with 
those very “‘libertins” in whom the teachings of Epicurus came 
to life, and particularly with Sir William Temple, whose essay 
“On the Garden of Epicurus’”’ is one of the conspicuous docu- 
ments in Dr. Mayo’s discussion. In Montaigne’s essays Lucretius 
is quoted a hundred and fifty times, and it is significant that the 
greatest vogue of the Essays in England coincided with that of 
Epicureanism. 

In the case of a book that merits as much commendation as 
this, it may seem ungracious to allude to a number of minor 
errors. The reviewer’s excuse for mentioning them is that, 
occurring in the Introduction, they create a prejudice against 
the writer. When one finds Plutarch repeatedly spoken of as a 
Stoic along with Seneca, or an ancient aphorism quoted as if it 
had originated with William Bauldwin in 1547, or St. Jerome 
referred to as “Hieron,”’ or the name of La Primaudaye regularly 
written “La Primaud,” one is invaded by a feeling of distrust. 
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It is a pleasure to add that this feeling is completely dissipated 
as soon as Dr. Mayo gets on his own proper ground. 
Jacos ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 


PRIMITIVISM AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. By Lois Whitney. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. xx+343. 


This book is an important document in the series of treatises 
on the history of primitivism sponsored by Professors Lovejoy, 
Boas, Crane, and Chinard. The present treatise deals with the 
ideas of primitivism and the ideas of progress to be found in the 
eighteenth century in England; and very distinctly with the 
more general expression and diffusion of those ideas rather than 
with the rarer thoughtful or philosophic utterances of them. For 
this reason the materials have been taken largely from novels, 
plays, didactic poems, and other forms of the popular literature 
of the period, often in its minor varieties. These have yielded 
a valuable and interesting body of opinion on the ideas in ques- 
tion as they trickled down, with plentiful transformation, from 
the minds of the philosophers into the minds of the mass of 
laymen. 

We are therefore to thank Miss Whitney for the first true 
and full portrait of the popular mind of her period in its struggles 
with the notion of primitivism and the notion of progress, and 
with all the curious jumbles of thought into which it managed 
to roll and twist the two notions together. In praise it is perhaps 
enough to say that the portrait is so full and true that we shall 
scarcely need another. The facts are now of record in the book 
before us, and any further additions that may henceforth be 
made to them will be merely incidental. But there may still be 
a pair of questions left as we look at this interesting record of 
the popular mind during the century concerned. Is it really so 
surprising? And is it, fundamentally, illogical? ‘That either 
group, primitivists or progressivists,’’ avers our author, “‘should 
ever have thought that they could look, Janus-like, both direc- 
tions at once . . . would seem to be an impossibility outside of a 
logician’s nightmare.” In brief this is the main thesis of the 
book. If it is true, are the facts astonishing? And above all, is 
it true? 

If we only bear in mind how many a system of the greatest 
thinkers has crumbled because the logic of its timbers was too 
weak to hold it up, we may be the less astounded at any wild 
and whirling illogicities we may discover in the popular mind of 
a century which was seldom at its best in high philosophy and 
which rather strove to reach an admirable clarity of utterance 
at the sacrifice of many a complexity in thought. And when we 
remember all the inconsistencies and contradictions that have 
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lain quietly together in some of the greatest minds in history— 
of the fatalist philosophers who have still striven for all manner 
of reform, of the apostles of freedom who have wanted all 
other men to be just like themselves, and of many another man 
whose mind was all unconsciously in a state of civil war—we 
may hardly wonder overmuch at finding that the second and 
the third and fourth rate writers of our eighteenth century, 
brooding over two ideas that were all too likely to be a bit inebri- 
ating, should have fairly often made a rare mess of either idea 
or of both together. For avowedly our author is not dealing with 
the best brains of the century. She is carefully exploring the 
more vulgar mind of the period in her account of what its 
favorite authors offered it to feed on, and a good many of those 
authors are so justly buried and forgotten that anyone but a 
research student might well ask why the sepulchre of their 
opinions needs to be reopened for posterity. By no means need 
we feel the disinterment to be useless, but neither need we be 
astounded at the relics it reveals. 

But how real, at bottom, is the inconsistency? Is it true that 
any man who is trying to be some sort of primitivist and pro- 
gressivist at once must needs be only tossing in a “logician’s 
nightmare’’? Certainly if this means trying to be a savage and 
an Aristotle at the same time, it would seem to be an aim so 
hopeless that the very meanest author cited in our book might 
have despaired of it. Possibly the very meanest never put his 
aspiration into terms of such absurdity. And if the meaner 
authors, amid all the mingled nonsense they may have written 
about the past and the future of mankind, hardly fell into such 
final folly, it may be that the best ones found a way to fuse the 
two ideas of primitive and of progressive into a unity that 
harbors little or no contradiction—no more of it, for instance, 
than would appear between the destructive and the construc- 
tive criticism that anyone might feel obliged to offer as a remedy 
for any complicated evil. 

The simplest illustration may well be the best. If any one of 
us should haplessly inherit some child of ten who had so far 
gone all wrong, what would he do about it? What would he 
have to do, if he meant to try to save the urchin from ruin? 
With all the wisdom he could muster, he would needs begin by 
trying to drain off the poison that had already collected in the 
child’s mind and heart—by stripping away the folds of evil 
habit and desire in which the child had already been so intri- 
cately enmeshed. In so far the guardian is a primitivist. He is 
trying to restore the child to something more like its original 
condition, or as we might have said more readily two centuries 
ago, to its “nature.”’ But if he can succeed in this, by any mir- 
acle of tact, he will only have begun his labors. He now has the 
opportunity and duty of building up his ward into the best 
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child and the best man that may be possible. In a word, he will 
now be a progressive, and indeed may grow as perfectibilitarian 
as he may please. Of course it will make little difference in prin- 
ciple if the primitive and the progressive in his effort are not so 
separate as we have just made them—if, for example, he finds 
out that commonly the wiser way to weed out an evil habit is 
to plant a better one. This could only mean that the primitive 
and the progressive are the more inseparable. At least if our 
good guardian ever manages to get his work done, he will have 
some right to smile at us when we tell him that his mixture of 
primitive and progressive looks to us like a logician’s nightmare. 

To many a thinker of the eighteenth century the men and 
nations of the world were very much like that child of ten. They 
had all gone astray in a jungle of artificial pride and prejudice 
and inequity. The fact was indeed so obvious that no man in 
his senses could blink it, and no man with a conscience could 
remain content with it. Then what was he going to do about 
it? If anything at all, he was going to try to get rid of some or 
all of the artificial prides and prejudices with which he had been 
plastered over. In so far he might say he was trying to return 
to nature, and we should have to call him a primitivist. This and 
nothing more he might conceivably remain; he might be content 
merely to go back a little, or a long way, down the path along 
which the course of history had so far brought him, and he 
might believe he was the better for the return trip. But it is all 
but sure that once he had got back far enough to feel that he 
had found again the right road from which he had been straying, 
he would then aspire to press forward on that road as far as his 
forces would allow. So the primitivist would almost surely turn 
progressive, and without a trace of inconsistency. Indeed he 
might well say that every step of his trip back out of the jungle 
into the highway was a step of progress, and that once on the 
highway he might turn into the most sanguine perfectibilitarian. 
He might even add that it is hard to think of any other way of 
turning perfectibilitarian, and that the true “‘logician’s night- 
mare” would be to imagine a perfectibilitarian who, to start 
with, insisted on remaining in the jungle and keeping everything 
there just as it is. 

What but this was Rousseau saying when he clamored for 
a return to nature and then wrote books as perfectibilitarian 
as Emile and the Social Contract? 

Of course it is a perilous thing to set an idea loose in the 
world. The wiser men who talked at once of the return to nature 
and of progress did not usually make a logical hash of the two 
topics. The sillier ones could often make rare nonsense of either 
topic or of both, as of any others that they did not understand. 
Yet the return to nature was a great and salutary idea, whatever 
the strange shapes it may have taken on occasion, and possibly 
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it was and is the first of all the ideas necessary to the true pro- 
gressive. We may put the statement to a very simple test. Find 
any rational man today who may rejoice in the conviction that 
he knows the best of all forms for society to take—be it democ- 
racy or aristocracy, fascism or communism. Ask him to justify 
his faith, and if he is rational he will end by telling you, in some 
set of terms, that the society he would espouse is the fittest one 
for human beings as they are made. Otherwise he would be 
obligated, as a rational man, to give it up. But this means that 
in his opinion it is best suited to the nature of man, both in the 
sense that it is built upon that nature as its single true founda- 
tion (primitivism) and that it best allows that nature to expand 
(progressivism) in every direction that represents a true ad- 
vance. Our rational man will not differ much from his eight- 
eenth-century ancestors except in the terms of his speech. 
ERNEST HUNTER WRIGHT 
Columbia University 


ECHOES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Henry Safford King. (University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, x1v, No. 2, pp. 23-193). 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1929. 


German and Swiss writers are represented here by the quo- 
tations most significant for the purpose; they are bound together 
in the various chapters by discussion which goes to the point 
without becoming prolix. We hear Klopstock and the Géttinger, 
also Schlézer, Lichtenberg, and Forster; then Lenz and Klinger; 
the great four: Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller; Kant, Ha- 
mann, Gleim, Seume, and J. C. Schmohl; Wieland, Schubart; 
writers in Deutsches Museum, Bibra’s Journal, Allgemeine 
Deutsche Bibliothek. Amongst all these and more we listen to 
lesser poets and to some of the least—like Rupert Becker, 
Freiherr von Gerning, and G. von Koblentz. The sum of it 
all can bring no surprises—the voices were many, tut none rang 
out in a piece of great literature on the single theme of the 
American Revolution. 

A short article (now a half-century old) by W. A. Fritsch, 
“Stimmen deutscher Zeitgenossen iiber den Soldatenhandel 
deutscher Fiirsten,” in the Deutsch-Amerikanisches Magazin, 1, 
589-593, is not mentioned. From this survey the author might 
have added another minor writer to his list: P. A. Weikard of 
Fulda, in Der philosophische Arzt, 1778. On page 593 Fritsch 
quoted a few lines from a poem in the Berlinische Monatsschrift, 
1783, which are not in the present study. 

One may not agree with the author in regard to the lesser 
German poems inspired by the American Revolution. Their 
authors were from, or at any rate closer to the common people 
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than those whose products we call “literature.”” Some of these 
songs and poems were in the form of broadsides and may have 
had a wider circulation than the more pretentious works. An 
example of such a song is reprinted in the Jahrbuch der Deutsch- 
Amerikanischen Historischen Gesellschaft von Illinois, xv, 361 ff. 
In Vol. xvi of the same publication are verses by some of the 
mercenaries themselves. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 


BEN JONSON ON THE ENGLISH STAGE, 1660-1776. By Robert 
Gale Noyes. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. 


The specialized “stage history” is a comparatively recent 
development. At first, one might be tempted to believe that its 
origin is to be sought in the increased scarcity of material out 
of which scholars may fashion their published works, but second 
thoughts must convince us that it owes more toa modern tend- 
ency in the entire study of dramatic literature—the tendency 
to see plays, not merely as printed texts, but as living things 
born of particular stage conditions and pursuing their existence 
in the theatres of later times. Much of value has arisen during 
the past few years from the pursuit of information relating to 
the theatrical surroundings amid which the older dramatists 
worked, and we now possess adequate studies devoted to the 
fortunes of at least Shakespeare and Fletcher during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Obviously, a similar study surveying the career of Jonson’s 
comedies was much to be desired, and we are fortunate in having 
it so well and painstakingly accomplished by Mr. Noyes. His 
book shows at once that he has spared no pains to investigate 
his field thoroughly; his documentation is complete and accu- 
rate, reasonably we may be assured that the material he presents 
is thoroughly adequate for the forming of critical judgment. 
The preliminary chapter on the “Main Currents in the Criti- 
cism of Ben Jonson, 1660-1776” combined with the individual 
essays devoted to those plays which held their own in the reper- 
tory gives us a complete survey of the attitude towards the 
Elizabethan writer and of the influence exerted by him during 
those selected years. 

To end the main part of this survey in 1776 was justified in 
view of the fact that with Garrick, Jonson, as an “acting” drama- 
tist, died. Why this should have been so is hard to determine, but 
the fact is there clearly outlined in Mr. Noyes’s pages. Popular 
during the Restoration period and in the first part of the 
eighteenth century, Jonson’s plays would have gradually van- 
ished from the boards about 1750 had they not found this their 
enthusiastic champion. Occasional performances they had 
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thereafter, but their true vigor had perished. Dibdin, writing 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, shows the trend of 
opinion in his time. The Alchemist he saw, had been “very much 
followed and admired during the time Garrick ornamented the 
stage” and consequently must once have had genuine theatrical 
value, but he decided that it “‘will probably never again be 
celebrated”—an opinion which, in spite of a few revivals, has 
been justified by time. In spite of the fact that, as Hazlitt noted, 
these plays act better than they read, and in spite of a few heroic 
efforts, all attempts to rehabilitate them, with the possible 
exception of Zweig’s Volpone, have met with only qualified 
success. Mr. Noyes’s study goes far towards demonstrating the 
cause of their long-continued popularity and their later decline. 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


SCHILLER IN RUSSLAND, 1785-1805. By Otto P. Peterson. New 
York: A Bruderhausen, 1934. 358 pp. 


Shortly before the World War Professor Otto P. Peterson, 
who at that time was teaching in one of the leading colleges of 
St. Petersburg, was invited by the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Science to aid in the preparation of a comprehensive study of 
Schiller’s influence in Russia and Slavic territory in general. 
The war prevented the completion of this plan, and during the 
Russian revolution much of the material which the author had 
already gathered was destroyed by vandals. Undaunted by this 
loss and by the formidable obstacles to be overcome, Professor 
Peterson began his arduous labors anew after arriving in this 
country as an exile from Russia. He now presents the first vol- 
ume of his investigation which covers the period from 1785 to 
1805; it is to be followed by a second volume that will continue 
the study down to the present. This book is dedicated to Pro- 
fessor Edwin C. Roedder, a recognized American authority on 
Schiller; it has been awarded recognition by the Munich Acad- 
emy among whose academic publications it has been listed. 

By birth, training, and experience the author is well qualified 
to write a study of the vogue and influence of Schiller in Russia. 
Born in Dorpat, educated at the University of St. Petersburg, 
a Germanist, and an educator, most of whose life has been spent 
in Russia, he has an intimate knowledge of Slavic languages, 
literature, history, and of the theater and cultural life of Russia. 
His book presents far more than literary history and literary 
criticism as the title might seem to imply; in addition to the 
new light it sheds on Schiller, it gives much information about 
those phases of Russian life and character that made for a 
deeper understanding of the German poet on Slavic soil. It 
is illuminating in its account of political and social conditions 
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in Russia and of the history of the theater. Moreover, it dispels 
the illusion that the poet lives merely in the world of his own 
fancy without moulding sentiment and opinion and galvanizing 
them into action. It is demonstrated here that Schiller, the 
champion of freedom, kept hope of liberty alive in a land whose 
government was notoriously despotic, and in which white men 
were sold as slaves as late as 1808. 

The opening chapter gives a detailed account of the forty- 
five students from Russia and adjacent territory who attended 
the military school, military academy, and the Karlsschule with 
Schiller. 

A very plausible case is made for the identification of the 
prince in Der Geisterseher as Count Scheremétjew, whose in- 
cognito was Count von Ostankow, a fellow-student of Schiller 
at the military academy in Stuttgart (pp. 22f.). The author 
points out that the invitation to go to St. Petersburg, which 
Schiller mentions to his sister Christophine in a letter of Novem- 
ber 6, 1782, was extended by his Russian fellow-students (p. 32). 
These same students laid the foundations in their country for 
an appreciative understanding of the German poet. 

The attitude of Catherine II toward Schiller, her knowledge 
of the German language, the growth of her illiberal tendencies, 
and her rationalistic bent, which made for an appreciation of 
Gottsched and Gellert rather than Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, 
are set forth in detail. 

A further chapter deals with Klinger’s rise to prominence in 
Russia as facilitated by personal connections. Reasons are ad- 
vanced for the supposition of a meeting between Klinger and 
Schiller in 1782, and the relations between the two men are 
described. Kotzebue, who was concerned only with the advance- 
ment of his own interests, is portrayed as having hindered the 
normal development of an appreciation of Schiller’s works in 
Russia, by omitting the latter’s dramas from the repertoire of 
theaters wherever it was in his power to do so (pp. 79, 82). 

Bjelinsky, designated as Russia’s greatest literary critic, is 
quoted as saying: “‘Wir lernen Schiller . . . verstehen und lie- 
ben, als ware er unser nationaler Dichter, der zu uns in russi- 
schen Lauten, in russischer Sprache redet”’ (p. 103). After setting 
forth fundamental differences between the Germanic and the 
Slavic temperament, the author expounds why Schiller made so 
strong an appeal to the Russian people. He is found to be akin 
to the Russians in his views on philosophy, ethics, esthetics, 
and religion. It is surprising that hitherto no student of Schiller 
has stressed the prominence of the motif of sacrifice in his 
works, a motif ingrained in Russian thinking and feeling, and 
widely found in those Russian writers who were drawn particu- 
larly to the German poet. Another element in common between 
Schiller and the Russians is the marked similarity in the rhythm 
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and meter of his poems and the dance-songs and fairy tales of 
Russia. This accounts in part for the frequency of translations 
of lyrics written in trochaic meter, and was a pronounced factor 
in the popularization of Schiller’s works in Russia. 

The author investigates the sources of Die Réuber and points 
out the reasonableness of the assumption that Schiller became ac- 
quainted with Russian robber-songs and robber-dramas through 
his Russian fellow-students. He presents a detailed discussion of 
these robber-songs, their origins, their evolution, the conditions 
that gave rise to them and to their wide dissemination, and the 
sympathy of the peasant population for the robbers as exploited 
and disinherited unfortunates rather than vicious criminals. On 
this basis the remarkable popularity of Die Rauber in Russia 
becomes intelligible. Professor Peterson’s command of language 
and his fine sense of rhythm are manifest in his German trans- 
lations of popular Russian robber-songs. 

The great vogue of Schiller in Russia is seen in the amazing 
number of translations of his works. In time improved transla- 
tions were facilitated by the development of the Russian 
language, which lacked many words designating abstractions as 
well as certain concrete objects. Some idea of the conscientious 
toil of Professor Peterson can be gained from his actual count 
of a total of 848,431 lines in Russian translations of Schiller’s 
works (p. 242). 

Limitations of space preclude the possibility of giving an 
adequate idea of the varied contents of this informative book. 
Suffice it to mention such matters as the reception accorded 
various works of Schiller in Russia, his popularity in the serf- 
theaters, censorship, movements in Russian literature, and the 
various agencies and individuals that made for the dissemina- 
tion of the poet’s works in Slavic territory. On the remarkable 
influence of Schiller in Russia Dostojewski is quoted as saying: 
“Schiller ist tatsaichlich in den Blutkreislauf der russischen 
Gesellschaft eingedrungen” (p. 233). And the author attributes 
the abolition of serfdom and the creation of a free peasant class 
by Alexander II in 1861 to the inculcation of Schiller’s ideas by 
Shukéwsky, the tutor of the emperor (p. 100). The influence of 
Schiller in Russia is summarized in part as manifest in an un- 
paralleled literature of translation, gradually embracing twelve 
languages, the rejuvenation of histrionic art, of dramatic, lyric 
and narrative literature, the infusion of a new spirit in the 
schools of Russia, and the establishment of Schiller stipends 
for the promulgation of his ideals among the youth of the coun- 
try. The social and political effect of his ideas was felt in the 
liberation of the peasant and in the reform program of Alexander 
Herzen (p. 327). 

The volume contains a lengthy bibliography and an exten- 
sive index of over one thousand items; this alone will give an 
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idea of the range of the book. The table of contents has no page 
references. In the face of a scholarly study of such wide scope, 
made at the cost of tremendous labor and sacrifice, criticisms 
of such items as repetitions, emphasis on details, and typo- 
graphical errors incurred in the printing of a German book in 
this country seem out of place. Obviously the problem of organi- 
zation of a vast body of material presented difficulties. It is 
more fitting to point out that this is a searching, carefully 
documented study which authoritatively opens up a new field 
that has hitherto been neglected because of the difficulties in- 
herent in Slavic languages. The evaluation of the various kinds 
of evidence is sound and conservative; the author modestly re- 
frains from overstatement and from dogmatic assertion of his 
conclusions. The style is clear, and free from the pompous 
affectation that has marred much of recent German literary 
criticism. Dealing with a people as enigmatic as the Russians, 
Professor Peterson was forced to portray much that one might 
take for granted in countries whose culture is better known. 
This he has done convincingly. Careful readers of this book will 
look forward to the appearance of the second volume. 
Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. Part vi. The 
Doctor’s Life, 1735-40. 1933. Part vir. The Jervis, Porter 
and other allied Families. 1935. 


Doubtless only another genealogical enthusiast like Mr. 
Reade himself can savor fully these massive and labyrinthine 
Gleanings—a meager word to describe such an undertaking!— 
of which seven volumes have now been published. Mr. Reade is 
a genealogist turned biographer; in his hands genealogy reveals 
a usefulness perhaps unsuspected by many. In several of the 
earlier volumes (such as Part m, dealing with Francis Barber), 
the author has found less employment for his favorite science; 
but it forms both the background and the backbone of the pres- 
ent parts. 

Mr. Reade has well described his work as “the application 
of scientific method to biographical research”’ (Gleanings, Part 
v, page v). He proceeds chronologically from point to point 
in Johnson’s career, stepping cautiously from one fact to the 
next, like a man who, while crossing a brook, estimates with 
his eye the dependability of each stone before placing his weight 
upon it. He takes into account the evidence of Hawkins and 
the other biographers as well as that of Boswell, and treats all 
with the same circumspection. When he encounters an espe- 
cially perplexing question, he sets down all the available evi- 
dence and critical opinions, and then either draws a conclusion, 
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if he thinks it is warranted, or eloquently refrains from doing 
so. An example of the latter type of investigation is the section 
of Part vr which concerns Johnson’s first acquaintance with 
Savage, and the identification of “Thales” in Johnson’s London. 
For the solution of this puzzle Mr. Reade gives no important 
new clues, nor is he able to find an answer; yet it is of great 
value to the student of Johnson to have the problem clearly 
defined and intelligently discussed. Concerning Johnson’s school 
at Edial, much new material is here brought to light. In his 
account of this period, as elsewhere, Mr. Reade finds genealogy 
of service. For example, the “Mr. Offely” whom Boswell men- 
tions as Johnson’s third pupil along with David and George 
Garrick, is identified as Lawrence Offley, who was closely re- 
lated to Sir Thomas Aston, Gilbert Walmesley’s father-in-law. 
Thus we have further evidence that Walmesley assisted and 
encouraged Johnson in the Edial venture. 

The narrative in Part vi is divided into ten chapters, the 
contents of which may be indicated by their titles: his wife’s 
origins; Harry Porter and his kindred; the amazing marriage; 
setting up school at Edial; end of the Edial venture; the first 
visit to London; return to town, publication of London, and 
friendship with Savage; early journalistic writings; the Appleby 
incident: last attempt to become a schoolmaster; and town or 
country: the final struggle. The volume contains also a number 
of appendixes, mostly of a genealogical character, and a descrip- 
tion of the three plates, which are reproductions of charming 
pastel drawings of Gilbert Walmesley and of two of the Misses 
Aston. Mr. Reade has again included an excellent index, 
admirably full and containing information not found in the 
text. Part vil contains no narrative, but is entirely given over 
to genealogy. The frontispiece is a chart which the author calls 
a “‘key pedigree showing Johnsonian interconnections and asso- 
ciations through the Porter family,”’ and which embodies such 
curious information as the fact that Col. Sir R. T. White- 
Thomson, the first president of the Johnson society of Lichfield, 
was decended from the sister of Mrs. Johnson’s first husband. 
There is also an elaborate “Map to illustrate Dr. Johnson’s 
origins and family associations as well as his life and movements 
down to 1740.” 

As long ago as 1898 Mr. Reade began the research on the 
Reade family which led him into his Johnsonian investigations. 
The Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry was 
published in 1906, and the first volume of the Gleanings ap- 
peared three years later. Since then the author has been pa- 
tiently amassing facts about Johnson, which he has published 
from time to time in a form which reflects his good taste and 
judgment quite as much as the quantity and accuracy of the 
material reflect his industry. Mr. Reade publishes for himself, 
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obviously sparing no expense, and the result is that these vol- 
umes bear no marks of compromise with an eye to “the trade.” 
He evidently believes that the books are used chiefly for ref- 
erence, and has designed{ them to that end, with analytical 
tables of contents and many cross-references to other parts of 
the text. Mr. Reade’s own hand is everywhere apparent: he 
writes the biography, compiles the indexes, draws the maps, and 
prepares the charts. One is reminded of Johnson’s remark about 
young Coll, his talented guide and host in the Hebrides, of 
whom it might not be amiss to call Mr. Reade the counterpart 
on another level: “He is a farmer, a hunter, a fisher; he will 
run you down a dog.” 
CHARLES H. BENNETT 
Yale University 


A History OF THE GERMAN NOVELLE FROM GOETHE TO THOMAS 
MANN. By E. K. Bennett. Cambridge: University Press, 
1934. xiii+296 pp. 


This study, as the author indicates in his introduction, is 
the first attempt either in German or English to treat the his- 
tory of the Novelle in German Literature comprehensively. In 
ten chapters, beginning with “The Novelle as a literary Genre”’ 
and concluding with “‘The end of the biirgerliche Form of the 
Novelle,”’ the writer undertakes to arrive at a definition of the 
genre with the aid of the pronouncements of numerous German 
critics and poets, and then to trace its historical development 
through the nineteenth century. Bennett’s method in general 
may be called eclectic, and the introduction emphasizes that 
he offers what is most important of previous writers. 

While it is true that not even the Germans have as yet com- 
pleted a history of the form which predominated so largely in 
their prose literature during that period, there appeared only 
a few years ago a significant and lengthy study of the Classical 
and Romantic Novelle, mention of which is not made by Ben- 
nett until the beginning of Chapter rv. This work by Hermann 
Pongs: Grundlagen der deutschen Novelle des 19. Jahrhunderts, 
(Frankfurt a. M. 1930) is no doubt a first section of a much 
longer treatise that the writer proposes to publish gradually, 
as his more recent monograph, Méglichkeiten des Tragischen in 
der Novelle (Berlin, Weidmann, 1932), would indicate. The 
importance of Pongs’ studies, as well as those of others in re- 
lated fields, lies in their breaking with the older, formalistic 
traditions of poetics, in turning away from the a priori method 
of the theorists, in favor of historical observation of the forms 
actually offered in literature. 

Bennett’s introduction makes clear that he, too, regards 
this genre ‘‘as an organism which contains within itself pos- 
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sibilities of development,” but the further statement that “the 
history of the genre must show how far and in what way these 
possibilities have been realized’’ gives the impression that the 
critic has a preconceived notion of what the limits of the pos- 
sibilities are to be, an impression sustained later at intervals 
throughout the book. Just here lies the difference between the 
ontological method of Pongs and the formalistic of A. von 
Grolman, with whose purist attitude Bennett seems, in general, 
more in agreement, though nowhere actually committing him- 
self to one side or the other. He finds that the line of develop- 
ment in the German Novelle reaches its maximum of effective- 
ness in the middle of the century with Gottfried Keller, follow- 
ing which, during the decline of the ‘Biirgertum,’ there has been 
a process of disintegration of the form in the hands of modern 
writers. But it is difficult to agree with Bennett when he claims: 
“That the feeling exists with certain writers who are sensitive 
to the requirements of form, that the German Novelle has come 
to the end of its development, is indicated by the fact that a 
definite attempt has been made in various quarters to revert 
to the original Romance form.” True though it is that Paul 
Ernst and Wilhelm Schafer undertook a reversion to the original 
form, it does not necessarily follow that the temporary revival 
of an older form precludes all possibility of future development. 
That is the view which sees poetic composition as a process of 
pouring words and ideas into receptacles of fixed shape. What 
such an oracular form of criticism fails to take into consideration 
is the dynamic power of the rare and really creative writer 
whose mind and imagination reshape forms. Only recently 
(Dichtung und Volkstum, xxxv, 3. Heft. 1934, 393-399) H. 
Pongs has pointed out in Hans Grimm’s Afrikanische Novellen 
a striking example of further possibilities in the evolution of 
the Novelle. 

Lack of definite adherence to a specific point of view char- 
acterizes Bennett’s development of his thesis. For at times his 
chief concern seems to be the strict preservation of the original 
form of the genre. In his opinion, Otto Ludwig’s Zwischen Him- 
mel und Erde, for example, emphasizes too much the slater’s 
métier, an enlargement of the scope of the Novelle “which is 
full of danger for the genre as such” (p. 150). Then again, as on 
page 160, he assumes no definite stand toward the problem: “It 
is merely a question of the point of view. Certainly too strict 
and narrow a conception of the form of the Novelle would mean 
the rejection of many works of great charm and beauty. But it 
is noticeable that all the finest examples of the Novelle in Ger- 
man literature stand on the very boundaries of the form and 
strain it to the utmost.” But in statements such as “The Novelle 
reaches the maximum of excellence in them (Keller and Storm); 
with them its utmost possibilities have been exploited” the 
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reader feels himself called upon to assume the rigid attitude of 
the purists. This static point of view is rooted in the assumption 
(adhered to by Bennett) that because the Romance form had 
its inception and its limitations in a definite social sphere, the 
German Novelle could exist only within the sphere of a social 
(gesellschaftlich) circle in the late 18th and early 19th centuries, 
and then found a place under the wing of the ‘Biirgertum.’ 
Wherever the emergence of the individual, as in the case of the 
Novellen of Kleist and C. F. Meyer (Bennett, p. 229) becomes 
very decided, the author sees an element that is not assimilable 
to the original idea of the form. In the matter of this question, 
however, Pongs had already pointed out in Boccaccio’s tales the 
freer development of the individual, wherein lies the germ of the 
continued development of the Novellen above and beyond the 
level of any specific environment. (Cf. Pongs: Grundlagen der 
deutschen Novelle des 19. Jahrhunderts, pp. 228-229.) 

Bennett’s arrangement of the material is, at first glance, a 
convenient one which appeals to the reader seeking clear-cut 
differentiations: “The Classical Novelle: Goethe’’; ‘““The Meta- 
physical Novelle: Kleist’; ‘The Romantic Novelle,” etc. But 
for the historian attempting to establish the variations in types 
and their origins the wide mesh of this pattern allows too many 
seemingly slight, but actually important and complicated rela- 
tionships and influences to slip through unnoticed. In this re- 
spect, Pongs’ more closely chronological arrangement of the 
material for the period 1794-1820 allows a deeper ploughing and 
carries with it greater conviction, as in his treatment of Goethe’s 
contributions to the Novelle under separate sections. 

Equally meticulous is Pongs’ analysis of everything that 
comes beneath his pen and herein lies perhaps the most notice- 
able difference between his method and that of Bennett. The 
latter, for example, attributes (pp. 29-30) the ‘‘moralische 
Erzihlungen”’ of Goethe in the Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausge- 
wanderten to the influence of the moral tales of the eighteenth 
century, to Goethe’s desire to check the inartistic and unliterary 
form of these, and states specifically that this element ‘‘does not 
derive from Boccaccio.”’ Pongs, on the other hand, had already 
pointed out (Grundlagen der deutschen Novelle des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, p. 170) their basic comparability to the Boccaccio tales 
of the tenth day. Similarly, the chapter on “The Novelle as a 
Substitute for Tragedy” suffers for lack of really close analysis 
and because it does no more than mention the two persons most 
recently and actively engaged in the investigation into this par- 
ticular problem, B. Bruch and H. Pongs. To the use of Schopen- 
hauer’s theory of tragedy as described by O. Walzel in Vom 
Geistesleben alter und neuer Zeit there could be no objection, if 
the writer did more than give sketchy résumés of the Novellen 
cited as being tragic from one or the other point of view. But it 
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is characteristic here, as of his general method, that to two of 
the Novellen which Bennett thinks approach most nearly the 
proportions of heroic tragedy, he devotes only half a dozen lines 
in all. The reader unfamiliar with Bruch and Pongs is likely to 
be misled by Bennett’s brief mention of them into thinking that 
neither of these has ever asked the question: “‘In what does the 
specific quality of the Tragic consist?” (Cf. Bennett, p. 198.) 
On the other hand, those familiar with the field would expect 
at this point some reaction on the part of Bennett to Pongs’ 
recent application of the theory of tragedy of Max Scheler to 
the Novelle. 

Bennett’s book is a study of general trends and may serve as 
an introduction to the subject-matter. Its copious listing of 
authors and their Novellen will be welcome to many. But the 
placing of this volume in the hands of students will not relieve 
the lecturer of the necessity for closer analysis and finer differ- 
entiations. The author himself is aware of this when he states 
in the conclusion that he has “‘attempted to describe in broad 
outline the development of the German Novelle as a specific 
literary genre from its emergence in the Unterhaltungen deu- 
tscher Ausgewanderten of Goethe to its decay in our own times.” 
It is therefore only natural that several chapters should rely 
upon others’ compilations of material, gleaning interpretations 
from those more familiar with individual aspects of the subject, 
as, for example, F. Altvater on the Dorfnovelle and F. F. Baum- 
garten on C. F. Meyer. A slightly more critical attitude toward 
some of these interpretations might have given the work as a 
whole greater depth. In failing to assume a clearly defined posi- 
tion toward either one of the current approaches to this problem 
(we refer to the Pongs-Grolman controversy) the author leaves 
the reader with a somewhat vague impression. Was it, perhaps, 
his purpose to arrive at a synthesis of the theoretical and his- 
torical methods? If so, greater precision of statement and a 
real battle of wits with those engaged on this problem were 
imperative. 

M. R. JESSEN 
Bryn Mawr College 


DAS DEUTSCHE KUNSTMARCHEN VON DER ROMANTIK ZUM 
NATURALISMUS. By Mimi Ida Jehle. (Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, xrx, 1-2). The University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 1935. 196 pp. $2.50. 


Die vorliegende Arbeit, die von Prof. Albert W. Aron ange- 
regt worden war, beginnt mit folgender fiir manchen sicher 
iiberraschenden Feststellung: ‘Wenn man hundert franzésische 
oder englische Schriftsteller liest, so findet man kaum einen, 
der Mirchen geschrieben hat. Vergleicht man damit hundert 
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deutsche Schriftsteller, so gibt es kaum einen, der nicht Marchen 
verfasst hat.” Beinahe jeder deutsche Dichter versuche sich 
wenigstens einmal auf dem Gebiete des Marchens, ohne Riick- 
sicht auf die verschiedenen Literaturstrémungen. Die Aufmerk- 
samkeit des Lesers wird also gleich am Anfang sehr wirkungsvoll 
gepackt, und es ist ein besonderer Vorzug des Werkes, dass 
die Darstellung ihre Frische bis zur letzten Seite bewahrt. 

Die Verfasserin bestimmt die Bedeutung des Ausdruckes 
Kunstmirchen auf S.9 f. folgendermassen: ‘‘Das Kunstmirchen 
ist ein Mirchen, dessen Stil deutlich die Eigenart seines Ver- 
fassers zeigt und dessen Inhalt den individuellen Menschen 
kennzeichnet, wihrend das Volksmirchen und das sich daran 
anlehnende Kinder-und volkstiimliche Mirchen einen objektiven 
Stil und Inhalt hat, die kaum den Verfasser verraten. Das 
Kunstmirchen muss seiner Natur nach, ebenso wie Roman und 
Novelle, an jeweils herrschende Literaturstrémungen sich an- 
passen.”’ Diese Definition trifft das Wesentliche besser als 
friihere Versuche, die ausserdem bisweilen in solche Form ge- 
kleidet waren, dass der Durchschnittsmensch einen Satz wenig- 
stens zweimal lesen musste, bevor er ihn verstand. Die Verfasser- 
in zeigt damit, dass fiir klaren Ausdruck auch in Definitionen 
unser alltaéglicher Wortschatz durchaus ausreicht. Eine Anmer- 
kung zu dieser Definition verschiebe ich auf den Schluss dieser 
Besprechung. 

Die Darstellung zerfallt in zwei Hauptteile, nimlich “Das 
vorrealistische Marchen”’ (S.13-106) und ‘‘Das Miarchen im 
poetischen Realismus’”’ (S.107-185). Darauf folgen bibliogra- 
phische Angaben (S.186-191) sowie ein Namen- und Sachver- 
zeichnis (S.193—196). 

Ein erster Abschnitt des ersten Teiles bietet eine Schil- 
derung des “romantischen Mirchens,’’ was umso notwendiger 
war, als viele Mirchen des 19. Jahrhunderts tief von ihm beein- 
flusst sind. In einem besondern Kapitel wird Eichendorff be- 
handelt (S. 29-56), weil er aus verschiedenen Griinden bis jetzt 
in den Studien itiber das romantische Mirchen kaum einen 
Platz gefunden hat. Die Verfasserin zeigt darin in guter Zeich- 
nung die Reichhaltigkeit und Verschiedenartigkeit von Eichen- 
dorffs Marchenschépfungen und findet zugleich, dass in ihnen sei- 
ne ganze Entwicklung klar zu Tage trete. ““Das Junge Deutsch- 
land” nimmt S. 57-84 ein, wobei die Beziehungen zum Mir- 
chen des 18. Jahrhunderts, also zur Aufklirung, herausgear- 
beitet werden. In einer Gruppe werden dann S. 85-106 Hauff, 
Platen und Gotthelf zusammen behandelt. Diese Zusammen- 
stellung so grundverschiedener Dichter geschieht aus ganz 
aiusserlichen Griinden. Ihre Marchen fallen namlich ungefahr in 
die gleiche Zeit, die Ubergangszeit von der Romantik zum 
Realismus. Gleichzeitig haben sie ein gemeinsames Merkmal: 
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sie sind vom romantischen Kunstmirchen nur wenig beeinflusst 
worden. 

Im zweiten Hauptteil werden Mérike, Ludwig und Storm 
je in einzelnen Kapiteln untersucht, wihrend Keller, Hebbel, 
Raabe und Stifter (S. 139-157) zusammengenommen sind. Das 
poetisch-realistische Marchen arbeitet iiberall mit dem gleichen 
Miarchengut wie das romantische (S. 182). Trotzdem ist die 
Mirchenproduktion der poetischen Realisten ein selbstindiges, 
originelles Glied in der Entwicklung des deutschen Kunstmir- 
chens und bildet ein wiirdiges Gegenstiick zu derjenigen der 
Romantik (S. 184). Drei Hauptziige unterscheiden das poetisch- 
realistische Marchen vom romantischen Miarchen: 1) Freude 
am Diesseits und Liebe zum Bestehenden, 2) Objektivitat, 
3) Hervortreten der Handlung (S. 177 ff.). 

Die Verfasserin hat ein persénliches Verhiltnis zu den Mir- 
chen. Sie behandelt diese nicht nur als Historikerin, sondern 
auch als Kritikerin. So hilt sie auch mit ihrem dsthetischen 
Urteil nicht zuriick. S. 175 sagt sie: ““Nicht alle Mirchen, die 
seit der Romantik geschrieben worden, sind kiinstlerisch gelun- 
gen, interessant sind sie aber eigentlich alle.” Oder S. 177: 
“Die Mirchen Morikes, Kellers oder Storms sind, verglichen mit 
denen Hauffs oder Gotthelfs, viel poetischer, starker mit Mirch- 
enstimmung durchtrinkt, unabhingiger von Vorlagen; sie sind 
eben die Kunstwerke grésserer Dichter.” Die Verfasserin setzt 
sich dadurch der Gefahr aus, gelegentlich mit der Auffassung 
anderer Kritiker in Gegensatz zu geraten. Doch wird man im 
allgemeinen ihrem Urteil und ihrer Wertung zustimmen. Ich 
méchte nur in einem einzigen Punkte widersprechen. S. 97 sagt 
sie, der Gebrauch des Briefes im Miarchen sei unstatthaft, da 
er die Illusion zerstére. Der Brief spielt aber oft im Volksmir- 
chen eine Rolle, ohne deswegen stilwidrig zu wirken. Ein Hin- 
weis auf zwei Mirchen der Grimmschen Sammlung soll hier 
geniigen: Nr. 31 Das Mddchen ohne Hiande und Nr. 93 Die 
Rabe und zwar handelt es sich dabei nicht etwa nur um das 
Motiv der Unterschiebung eines gefilschten Briefes. Auch die 
Verwendung der Allegorie im Miarchen wird von der Verfasserin 
als stilwidrig erklairt, weil ein wirkliches Kunstwerk an und fiir 
sich so klar sein miisse, dass es eines Kommentars nicht bediirfe 
(S. 16). Wenn Ricarda Huch gegen Tiecks Miarchen Stellung 
nimmt, so wissen wir zum voraus, dass sie selbst Dichterin und 
damit in der Streitfrage Partei ist. Ihr ist daher auch mehr 
erlaubt als einem gewoéhnlichen Literarhistoriker. Damit soll 
aber keineswegs gesagt sein, dass Mimi Jehle sich in dieser 
Beziehung zu weit vorgewagt habe. Im Gegenteil! S. 18 macht 
sie ihren Standpunkt folgendermassen klar: “Betrachten wir 
dagegen die Kunstmirchendichtung als individuelle Kunst, 
so ist unsere Hauptsorge, ob es dem Dichter gelungen ist, sich 
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selbst und seine Ideen auszudriicken. So gesehen, gehéren 
manche Mirchen Tiecks zu dem Besten, was er geschrieben.” 

Der Gedanke an “‘gesunkenes Kulturgut” (Hans Naumann) 
kommt in der ganzen Arbeit nirgends zum Ausdruck. Die Ver- 
fasserin denkt wohl an Beeinflussung des Kunstmirchens durch 
das Volksmirchen, nicht aber daran, dass umgekehrt das Volks- 
mirchen auf ein dlteres Kunstmirchen zuriickgehen kénnte. 
Als Beweis dafiir, dass dieser umgekehrte Verlauf auch méglich 
ist, méchte ich hier nur auf das Motiv vom Glasmdnnlein und 
dem Sonntagskind in Hauffs Miarchen Das kalte Herz verweisen 
(vgl. S. 92 ff.). Als Kind habe ich genau den Spruch, der bei 
Hauff vorkommt, auswendig gekonnt (Haufis Mirchen lernte 
ich erst spiter kennen), da ich selber an einem Sonntag geboren 
war und man mich iiber meine guten Aussichten beim Glas- 
miannlein unterrichtet hatte. Das Glasminnlein selbst aber 
wohnte im Schrimmenloch, einer umwaldeten Felsenhéhle in 
meiner Heimatsgemeinde Bennwil im schweizerischen Kanton 
Baselland. Es ist wohl méglich, dass Hauff dieses Motiv aus 
einer siiddeutschen Sage tibernommen hat, aber nach Bennwil 
kam diese Sage erst durch Hauff. Bei dieser Gelegenheit sei auch 
eine literarische Vorstufe fiir zwei Marchen der Grimmschen 
Sammlung nachgewiesen. Die Hauptziige von Nr. 61 Das Biirle 
finden sich schon vom Stricker in der Erzihlung Vom klugen 
Knecht literarisch¢ verarbeitet. Vgl. Gustav Rosenhagen, 
Maren von dem Stricker (Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, Nr. 35) 
und meine Besprechung in den Monatsheften fiir deutschen Unter- 
richt xxvu (1935), 156 f. Albert Wesselski, Marchen des Mittel- 
alters S. 73 ff. und 216 f. deckt die Verbreitung dieses Mirchens 
in der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters auf. Auch das 
Thema von Nr. 87 (Der Arme und der Reiche) der Grimmschen 
Sammlung ist schon vom Stricker in etwas anderer Form litera- 
risch dargestellt worden: Nr. 1 (Die drei Wiinsche) in Rosen- 
hagens Ausgabe. 

Diese Anmerkung zur Definition des Marchens darf nicht 
als Angriff gegen die vorliegende Arbeit aufgefasst werden, da 
Mimi Jehle uns damit nicht eine volkskundliche, sondern eine 
literarhistorische Untersuchung vorlegen wollte. Da sie aber 
mit volkskundlichem Material arbeitete, war es gegeben, hier 
diesen Exkurs beizufiigen. 

ALFRED SENN 


University of Wisconsin 


Byron: RoMANTIC ParRADox. By William J. Calvert. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1935. $2.50. 


The title of Mr. Calvert’s study is derived from the “oft 
recalled paradox: Why, as one of the great romantic poets, did 
he yet pay lip-service to Pope and the school of Pope?” As a 
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matter of fact this is probably one of the least puzzling para- 
doxes in Byron’s character and career. It was the normal thing 
to have a young man of his caste form his taste by the pseudo- 
classical traditions of the eighteenth century. All his aristocratic 
prejudices and associations were in its favor, while his tempera- 
ment impatiently worked to burst its artificial bonds. When he 
tried to work according to the dictates of his mind, in the classi- 
cal form, the result was nearly always frigid. If only everything 
in Byron were as easy to account for! 

The ambition which animates the study is no mean one, if 
we rightly grasp it. Mr. Calvert says that his purpose is to un- 
derstand and integrate Byron, “first as man and thinker, and 
then as self-critic.”” We cannot feel sure as to just what he means 
by this. The integration of the man, which is the unification of 
the multiple facets of Byron’s nature into a coherent personal- 
ity, is in itself a sufficiently arduous undertaking. The failure 
of criticism hitherto to accomplish this may be regarded as evi- 
dence of a lack of organization in Byron’s character. To inte- 
grate him “as man and thinker’’ presumably means to reconcile 
his ideas with his conduct, which is just as great a problem as 
the other. In addition Mr. Calvert proposes “‘to estimate his 
worth in terms of his self-knowledge,” which is doubtless an- 
other way of saying that he will apply his theories about litera- 
ture to his practice as a poet. 

Whichever of these aims we consider, we find that Mr. 
Calvert does not keep his promise. As far as the man Byron 
is concerned, the attempt at integration is virtually renounced 
by the refusal to take cognizance of the “‘Astarte’’ material on 
the ground that we have no other testimony than that of Lady 
Byron, and that Augusta is unnecessary for the purposes of this 
study. The testimony of Lady Byron, however, has by now 
been validated as strongly as any such testimony can be, and 
no consideration of Byron the man can fairly ignore the mean- 
ing of the Augusta episode. It also must affect the estimate of 
some of his poetry, as is shown by the weakness, the futility 
almost, of Mr. Calvert’s comments on Manfred. The difficulty 
of integrating the man and thinker is demonstrated in Mr. 
Calvert’s own words when he says that in appealing to the prin- 
ciples of classicism Byron ‘‘was crying.out to be saved from 
himself. So long as he was in constant command of his creative 
faculties, he was classic, neoclassic to the bone. But ever his 
emotion, or his imagination, nourished on the Gothic romancing 
of the time, intruded, and his principles were forced to the wall.” 

When it comes to “estimating his worth in terms of his 
seif-knowledge,’”’ Mr. Calvert surprisingly announces that he 
will adhere to the general policy of accepting Byron’s words, 
whether in prose or in verse, at their face value. Of all poets 
Byron is the last with whom such a method can be successfully 
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followed. Of course Mr. Calvert does not do it consistently. He 
speaks of a useful “seasoning of insincerity” and he even com- 
plains that Byron has too often been judged by his words 
rather than by his actions. But there are too many places in 
which he does follow the clues of Byron’s language to the detri- 
ment of criticism. This weakness is conspicuous in the appraisal 
of Don Juan. Because Byron offhandedly said that it was 
“meant to be a little quietly facetious on everything,” Mr. 
Calvert expatiates on this theme with a deplorable heavy- 
handedness, only to give up the job at last in utter bafflement: 
“Tt is necessary, for understanding, to enter into the spirit of 
raillery, and this the present study, as a serious investigation, 
cannot pretend to do [Did not M. Bergson write a serious book 
on Laughter?]. . . . It at once ridicules the subject and ridicules 
its own ridicule, until the reader is at a loss to determine what 
the author believes.’’ Really, Don Juan calls for another kind 
of approach. On an earlier page Mr. Calvert had referred to its 
“constant effort at humor.” A similar miscarriage of criticism 
occurs in the handling of Canto 111 of Childe Harold. Byron had 
somewhere used the word “metaphysical” in connection with 
it, and so for Mr. Calvert the theme of the poem becomes ‘“‘the 
sympathetic investigation of madness, or of those souls who 
make men mad by their contagion—Napoleon and Rousseau.” 
Where, one may ask, do Gibbon and Voltaire come in? Or, 
one may ask more pointedly, was it as a study of madness that 
it set ablaze the revolutionary youth of every civilized country 
in Europe? The poem may be too rich to condense into any 
formula, but its life lies so plainly in the glorification of the spirit 
of freedom, both in individuals and in nations, that one wonders 
how it can be mistaken. 

This review has dwelt on the weaker aspects of the book. It 
has done so because they affect the more important poetry of 
Byron. If we confined our attention to the first half, we should 
commend its analysis of Byron’s early writing as done with 
clear judgment and intelligence, and frequently with telling 
phrase. The chapter describing the background of ideas in 
eighteenth century criticism is composed with admirable con- 
creteness and precision. 

The “Howard Nicholson,’’ mentioned among historians on 
p. 84, is presumably Mr. Harold Nicolson, whose distinguished 
book on Byron does not appear in the Selected Bibliography, 
but we are left to guess which of the several Mr. Powyses the 


writer has in mind on p. 186. 
JacoB ZEITLIN 


University of Illinois 
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THE VICTORIANS AND THEIR READING. By Amy Cruse. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1935. Pp. 444. 


Although Miss Cruse’s book is obviously addressed to the 
“common reader,”’ its aims and methods challenge the attention 
of the more exact investigator in Victorian literature. It at- 
tempts to indicate the reading habits, the literary fashions, and 
the underlying social and moral convictions which helped to 
determine the nature and the direction of literature between 
the Queen’s accession and the first Jubilee. It is eminently read- 
able, it is supported by an evidently thorough search into the 
popular literature of the time, and it gives us a vivid and gen- 
erally truthful picture. Diaries, journals, letters, biographies, 
memoirs, and (in spite of her disclaimer on page 15) a few period- 
icals and reviews have gone into the making of the book. 
There are chapters on “Books from Mundie’s,” on Punch, on 
the literary predilections of the Philistines, the Tractarians, the 
Dissenters, the rationalists, and, finally, the aesthetes, the New 
Woman, and the late-Victorian generation. The aim is not to 
re-tell the story of Victorian literature, but to show ‘“‘what 
works, great or small, were read’”’ between 1837 and 1887. 

To the more serious student of the Victorian mind, the book 
will suggest the vast unrealized opportunities awaiting careful 
and objective treatment. Miss Cruse has done an excellent serv- 
ice in opening up an almost untilled field. She has also made 
admirable use of generally neglected sources, such as the Chris- 
tian Observer for Evangelical opinion and literary taste, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Chronicles of Carlingford for the Dissenters, the Man- 
galls’s Questions and Pinnock’s Catechism for some of the intel- 
lectual pabulum of the Victorian child, together with the well- 
known Fairchild Family and Sanford and Merton. And the 
method of showing Victorian attitudes toward literature as 
conditioned by social, religious, and political convictions is 
wholly commendable. Yet the book suffers from omissions and 
from inequality of treatment. Too little attention is paid to 
Matthew Arnold in the religious controversies of the later 
decades of the period, and the chapter on “‘Religion and Science”’ 
is superficial, even from the author’s adopted point of view. 
The name of W. K. Clifford is not even in the Index. The mid- 
century issues, so voluminously and yet so indistinctly recorded 
by late-Victorians and Edwardians, do not come quite clear. 
And it is in this respect that Miss Cruse’s book becomes signi- 
ficant for the scholar in Victorian literature. It shows how great 
is the need of scholarly attention to the nature of the Victorian 
mind, how much remains to be done, in the form of reliable 
short studies, in the various departments of Victorian senti- 
ment, taste, conviction, and background. Until we have such 
studies, we shall have to be content with “popular” confections, 
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far more inaccurate in statements, dates, and inferences than is 
Miss Cruse’s work. 

The author’s errors are evidently due to haste, and, though 
not numerous, are nevertheless irritating. We read on page 187 
that “‘Bells and Pomegranates went on until 1840,’ whereas the 
series began to appear in 1841 (as Miss Cruse had said on page 
183); that Macaulay’s Lays appeared in 1841 (p. 183), though 
they really came out late in the fall of 1842; that Wordsworth 
died in 1853 (p. 191), instead of in 1850; and that Dickens 
“probably” awoke “with excitement” on the morning of the 
publication of the first of the Pickwick Papers (p. 151), whereas 
Dickens was in fact preparing to get married two days later, 
and was probably thinking more about his bride and about the 
popularity of the Sketches by Boz than about Pickwick, which 
had been eclipsed for the time being by the Sketches. Such are 
the pitfalls of the “‘fictionizer.’”” A few errors in proof have 
slipped through: M. D. Conway’s first name is spelled “‘Moni- 
cure” (p. 153) instead of ‘““Moncure.” Finally, the book lacks 
any sort of bibliography, a regrettable omission when we realize 
the wide and interesting range of the author’s references. 

On the whole, the book’s chief value for the critical reader 
lies in its method, which is full of possibilities, and in its indirect 
call to scholars in the Victorian field to produce such sound and 
illuminating work as will make unnecessary many of our current 
journalistic records of the period. 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


LITERARY PIONEERS. By Orie W. Long. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1935, Pp. vii+267. $3.00. 


Professor Long’s Literary Pioneers, a somewhat misleading 
title, is an examination of the relation of six leading American 
intellectuals principally to German thought and letters in the 
first part of the nineteenth century, their interest in other 
European cultures being only briefly sketched. The six are in 
order George Ticknor, Edward Everett, Joseph Green Cogs- 
well, George Bancroft, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
John Lothrop Motley serving as a kind of appendix to the other 
five. Each of the six went abroad, studied in German univer- 
sities, became to some degree conversant with German letters, 
and returned (with the exception of Motley) to do educational 
work in this country. Mr. Long has consulted many unpublished 
documents for his monograph, which is prepared with that 
meticulous care we have learned to associate with this scholar. 

Although the study rests upon unpublished materials to 
such a degree as to be a genuine sourcebook in German-Ameri- 
can relations, the method rather conceals the importance of the 
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results. Each man is studied individually; that is, Mr. Long 
traces the history of his contacts with German culture, sets 
forth his comments on German literature and the like, and 
describes his subsequent life in America. There is, however, no 
attempt at synthesis. We do not in most cases clearly see the 
intellectual or spiritual revolution made in the philosophic out- 
look of the man in question; nor has Mr. Long depicted the 
impact of this relationship upon American culture. These mat- 
ters must be collected from his pages. One important center of 
influence is the view of Goethe which the six pioneers held; 
another is the attempt of most of them to introduce German 
methodology into American education: a third is their opinion 
of German metaphysics and German theological study. Prob- 
ably Mr. Long felt that the discussion of these subtleties was 
material for another study; but lacking any final view, the book 
seems more inconclusive than it really is. 
HowarpD MuMFORD JONES 

Harvard University 








BRIEF MENTION 


Der Sprach-Brockhaus, Deutsches Bilderworterbuch fiir jeder- 
mann (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus; New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1935. vi+762 pp. Cloth $1.50.) starts a new era in handy 
one-volume German reference works. A battery of dictionaries 
in one cover: orthography, pronunciation and accent, grammar, 
style, up-to-date technology, medical and other sciences, names, 
slang, German dialects, Fremdwérter, words and phrases in for- 
eign languages, etc.—everything except an encyclopedia, though 
certain encyclopedic features are inevitable in a Brockhaus. In 
more than 5000 illustrations names of countless objects and 
parts of things are given which even the educated German can- 
not designate by the correct term. Even some actions are pic- 
tured. 

There are tables, or special articles a page or more in length, 
for “Stammbaum der deutschen Sprache,” “‘Ablaut und andere 
Lautwechsel,’”’ “‘Sprachlehre,”’ ‘“Mundarten,” “Zeitwort,” etc. 
Dialect words are very numerous: Kaib, kisseln, gnepsen, gnib- 
beln, gniegeln, Gnist, Gniefke, etc., including the vocables in 
Fritz Reuter which the reader of High German could not easily 
understand. Many given names and place-names are explained. 
It is too much to expect that early New High German should be 
included (the present indicative of tiirren, ich tar, is given only 
as ich tiirre). 

Some practical results of the work of hosts of philologians 
get out to the people in such a dictionary. 

Reluctant to conform to the general view of the dependence 
of the Ludwigslied upon Latin models, Dr. Heinrich Naumann 
chose for detailed comparison in his Das Ludwigslied und die 
verwandten lateinischen Gedichte. Studien zur Friihgeschichte des 
germanischen Preisliedes (Halle: Thomasius-Verlag, 1932. 92 pp. 
Paper M 3.) two older Latin poems with two characteristics in 
common with the Old High German: narration and direct dis- 
course. These were the two short poems on the victory of King 
Pippin, son of Charles the Great, over the Avars in 796, and on 
the imprisonment of Emperor Louis II at Benevento in 871, 
improved texts of which are reprinted in the present study (a 
doctoral dissertation). The problems are worked out step by 
step with the strictest logic, and with statistics where necessary, 
to the conclusion that the Ludwigslied, where not necessarily 
Christian, was Germanic—hence independent of Latin models. 
The author exhibits a wide acquaintance with medieval Latin 
and older Germanic literature. Because of the scantiness of the 
material, single details of the evidence tend to assume a very 
considerable importance, but on the whole the study is convinc- 


ing. 
In Deutsche Aussprache. Lehr- und Lesebuch fiir Auslinder 


(Germanische Bibliothek, 1, 3. Reihe. 12. Bd. Heidelberg: C. 
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Winter, 1933, 88 pp. RM 2.85.) Walter Kuhlmann has prepared 
a little manual for purely practical purposes, mainly for speakers 
of English and French. Everywhere the Biihnenaussprache is 
held up as a model. The second part consists of over thirty-five 
pages of texts with interlinear phonetic transcription. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 








HERMANN COLLITZ 


IN MEMORIAM! 


Unter den Namen, die der amerikanischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft auch in Europa einen guten Klang gegeben haben, wird 
der Name Hermann Collitz stets in der ersten Reihe stehen. 
Nicht nur hat er von Amerika aus die Sprachwissenschaft auf 
vielen Gebieten bereichert, er ist auch oft mit stolzer Mannlich- 
keit dafiir eingetreten, dass in Europa iiberhaupt und am 
meisten in Deutschland amerikanische Leistung gebiihrende 
Anerkennung finde. Am entschiedensten hat er diese Forderung 
gestellt in der Einleitung zum ersten Band der Hesperia, 
seinem Hauptwerk iiber das germanische schwache Priteritum. 

Alle, die ihn kannten, waren ihm freund. Er hatte keinen 
Feind, keinen Gegner, keinen, der ihm iibelwollte. Seine gleich- 
missige Giite, seine unbedingte Ehrlichkeit, seine vornehme 
Bescheidenheit sprach aus jedem seiner Worte, aus jedem 
Liacheln. Dabei wusste er fiir seine wissenschaftliche Ueberzeug- 
ung, seine wissenschaftlichen Anspriiche mit Festigkeit einzu- 
treten, wie namentlich der Aufsatz ‘Zur Wahrung meines 
Rechtes’ im 12. Bande von Bezzenbergers Beitrigen (1887) 
zeigte. Andrerseits fehlte ihm jeder wissenschaftliche Eigensinn; 
aihnlich wie Sievers durch seine Sagverstheorie ein gut Teil 
seiner Typentheorie gleichmiitig beiseite legte, zog Collitz 1928 
(PMLA 43, 593 ff) einen Strich durch ein wesentliches Stiick 
seiner 1912 gegebenen Erklirung des germanischen schwachen 
Priteritums—ein schéner Zug wissenschaftlicher Unbefangen- 
heit. 

Man kann Collitz nicht klassifizieren. Gewiss zeigt jede 
seiner Arbeiten die zuverlassige, besonnene Methode der Leip- 
ziger jung-grammatischen Schule, der er chronologisch nahe- 
stand; aber ergehérte nicht zu ihr, er hat sich von der ersten 
zur letzten Seite seiner vielen Werke seine geistige Selbstandig- 
keit gewahrt. Er ist immer einfach Hermann Collitz geblieben, 
war nie Mitglied einer Methodenrichtung, obwohl er oft mit 
anderen Gelehrten sugammenarbeitete. 


1 The editors of the Journal regret that this appreciation of the personality 
and work of Hermann Collitz appears with such delay. On their request, an- 
other scholar had taken it upon himself to write the necrology, expressing the 
expectation to have it ready by July 15, 1935. When it was not forthcoming for 
nearly a year, the editors invited Professor Prokosch to pay his tribute to Pro- 
fessor Collitz and received the following article virtually by return mail,— 
Grorce T. Flom. 
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Hermann Collitz war 1855, an einem Sonntag, in Bleckede 
an der Elbe geboren, nicht weit von Wilhelm Raabes braun- 
schweigischer Heimat. In der Tat erinnert er in manchen Dingen 
an einige der feinsten von Raabes Gestalten. Wie diese stand er 
dem dusseren Leben mit Freundlichkeit, aber ohne starken 
Anteil gegeniiber, ohne den Wunsch, sich selber, als Persénlich- 
keit, zu erhéhen oder auch nur durchzusetzen. Umso reicher 
war, wie bei jenen, sein inneres Leben—seinen Freunden, 
seiner Gattin, seinen Studenten und der Wissenschaft gegeniiber. 
Vielleicht ist es aus dieser Seelenart heraus zu verstehen, dass 
ihn die deutsche Universefitat nach Amerika ziehen liess; war er 
doch 1885, als er seine Dozentenstelle in Halle aufgab und einen 
Ruf an das eben gegriindete Bryn Mawr College annahm, schon 
ein Gelehrter ersten Ranges, den besten seiner Zeit ebenbiirtig. 
Schon sieben Jahre vorher, ein Jahr vor seiner Promotion, hatte 
er die indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft aufs wertvollste 
bereichert. Hatte Jakob Grimm fast sechzig Jahre vorher das 
Verhaltnis der germanischen zu den indogermanischen Kon- 
sonanten klargestellt, so wies nun der 23jahrige Collitz die 
Urspriinglichkeit des europiischen gegeniiber dem arischen 
Vokalismus nach, in einem Artikel ‘Ueber die Annahme mehrerer 
ursprachlicher a-Laute’ (BB 2), der im nichsten Jahre eine 
Fortsetzung und weitere Begriindung fand in seiner Géttinger 
Dissertation ‘‘Die Entstehung der indo-iranischen Palatalreihe” 
(BB 3). Von seinen anderen Arbeiten seigfen hier nur ganz 
wenige genannt, nur solche, die mir besonders geeignet scheinen, 
sein vielseitiges Wissen und Kénnen zu kennzeichnen. Die voll- 
stindige Liste, die in der Collitz-Festschrift (1930) enthalten ist, 
enthilt weit iiber hundert Titel und erstreckt sich iiber so ziem- 
lich alle indogermanischen Sprachen, Epigraphik, vergleichende 
Mythologie, Ethnographie, Geschichte, Goethes, Faust usw. 

Er hatte grosse Manner zu Lehrern: Bezzenberger, Fick, 
Benfey, Sauppe in Géttingen, Johannes Schmidt, Miillenhoff, 
Scherer, Zimmer, Jagi¢ in Berlin; und er war jedem von ihnen 
ebenbiirtig. Urspriinglich lag das Gewicht seiner Arbeit im Indo- 
Iranischen, Griegchischen und Allgemein-Indogermanischen. So 
begann er in Gemeinschaft mit anderern Gelehrten 1883 die 
Herausgabe griechischer Dialektinschriften, die sich bis 1915 
hinzog. Noch seine Habilitationsschrift an der Universtitat 
Halle (1885), ‘Die Flexion der Nomina mit dreifacher Stamm- 
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stufe im Altindischen und Griechischen’ (BB 10), und die im 
gleichen Jahre erschienene Klarstellung der ‘Verwandtschafts- 
verhaltnisse der griechischen Dialekte’ wies nach dieser Rich- 
tung, und zu dieser Zeit plante er auch zusammen mit Fick, 
Bezzen_berger und Bechtel eine vierbindige vergleichende 
Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, deren Herausgabe 
freilich durch die Arbeit an den griechischen Dialektinschriften 
verzégert wurde und dann durch das Erscheinen von Brugmanns 
Grundriss sich ganz erledigte. 

Die Germanistik hat es Bryn Mawr College zu verdanken, 
dass er in seinem spateren Leben ihr den gréssten Teil seiner 
Kraft widmete. Denn dort wirkte Hermann Collitz 1885-1907 
als Professor der germanischen Philologie—zu der Zeit, als an 
derselben Anstalt der Klassizist Paul Shorey, der Historiker 
Woodrow Wilson, der Sanskritist Washburn Hopkins lehrten. 
Obwohl die Lehrtitigkeit, zumal auf dem ihm ferner liegenden 
Gebiete der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, notwendigerweise 
seine Kriafte etwas zersplittern musste, veréffentlichte er doch 
auch in dieser Zeit eine grosse Zahl von Aufsaitzen und Besprech- 
ungen, die sich immer bestimmter der germanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft zuwandten. Die neue Richtung begann 1888 mit 
dem wertvollen Aufsatz ‘Ueber die Herkunft des schwachen 
Prateritums der germanischen Sprachen’ (AJPh 9) und wurde 
durch zahlreiche Arbeiten iiber alle alfermanischen Dialekte, 
liber Hollindisch, Flimisch, Friesisch usw. fortgesetzt, ohne 
dass jedoch die Beschiftigung mit dem Griechischen und 
Arischen ganz zuriicktrat. 

Wahrend der folgenden zwanzig Jahre lehrte Collitz an der 
Johns Hopkins University, wo er 1912 seine Sammlung, ‘Hes- 
peria: Schriften zur germanischen Philologie’ begriindete und 
mit seinem methodisch und formell gleich vollendeten Werk 
‘Das schwache Priteritum und seine Vorgeschichte’ eréffnete, 
einem Werke, das die Grundgedanken seines oben erwahnten 
Aufsatzes iiber dasselbe Problem auf breitester Grundlage fort- 
fiihrte und weiter begriindete. Mag man seiner Auffassung ganz 
und gar beipflichten oder nicht, so kann man doch sicher dem 
ausserordentlich gliicklichen Gedanken seine Anerkennung nicht 
versagen, dass Collitz die auffallige Uebereinstimmung zwischen 
dem gotischen und griechischen thematischen Passiv des 
Prasens einerseits und dem gotischen schwachen Prateritum 
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und dem griechischen unthematischen Passiv des Perfekts 
andrerseits betonte, im Sinne dieser Proportion: nasj-a-da: 
nasi-da = db-e-rar: AéAv-TaL. 

1916 wurde Collitz von der University of Chicago zum 
Ehrendoktor ernannt. Fiirs Jahr 1925 wurde er zum ersten 
Prisidenten der eben gegriindeten Linguistic Society of America 
und gleichzeitig zum Prasidenten der Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America erwahlt. 1927 legte er, 72jaihrig, sein Lehramt 
nieder, ohne jedoch der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit zu entsagen. 
So blieb er auch nach seinem Riicktritt ein fiihrendes Mitglied 
des Linguistic Institute. 

E. PROKOSCH 








MORGAN CALLAWAY, JR.t 


Dr. Morgan Callaway, Jr., Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, died April 3, 1936, in his forty-sixth year of 
service at the University of Texas. Morgan Callaway, Jr., was 
born at Cuthbert, Georgia, November 3, 1862. He took his A.B. 
degree at Emory College, Georgia, in 1881, and his A.M. in 1884, 
also at Emory College. He received the Ph.D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1889, the subject of his doctorate thesis 
being: “‘The Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon.’ This was pub- 
lished at Baltimore, 1889; it was published in part also in the 
American Journal of Philology, x. In 1890 he accepted a position 
in the department of English at the University of Texas. Here 
he continued his researches in the field of Old English syntax, 
and produced a series of studies distinguished for learning and 
sound scholarship. These works were the following: The A pposi- 
tive Participle in Anglo-Saxon, published by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in 1901; The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, pub- 
lished by The Carnegie Institute, Washington, D.C., 1913; Stud- 
tes in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels, published in Hes- 
peria, V, Johns University Press, 1918; The Temporal Subjunctive 
in Old English, The University of Texas Press, 1931; and The 
Consecutive Subjunctive in Old English, which appeared in the 
Monograph Series, tv, of The Modern Language Association of 
America. An article on ““The Dative of Time How Long in Old 
English,” appeared in the Modern Language Notes, xxxVIl, 
(1922), 129-141. 

Professor Callaway was awarded the honorary degree of 
LL.D. by The Southern Methodist University in 1924. 


G. T. F. 
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